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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


nina 

HE Republic was legally established in France on February 25th, 

when a Bill defining the President's functions was finally passed 
by 436 to 262, a majority of 174 in a House of 698 Members,— 
that is, nearly as many as can possibly be collected. ‘The Assembly 
has now, therefore, passed the Bill organising the Senate and the 
Bill defining the President’s powers, and France is legally a 
Republic, governed by a President with all the powers exercised 
by that officer in the United States, but unrestricted by the joint 
power of the Senate over patronage; by a Senate of 225 Members 
elected by double election and 75 life Members nominated by 
this Assembly ; and by a Chamber of Deputies, comprising 750 
Members, elected by universal suffrage and the scrutin de liste,— 
that is, by all electors in a department voting for all its repre- 
sentatives. This legal Constitution does not, however, come 
into force until the Senate has been elected, and as a dis- 
solution is to follow withia one month of such election, 
there may be some delay. The President, however, wants his 
Senate, as he has no veto himself; his new Ministry, with M. 
Buffet at its head, is said to be ready; and the Dissolution cannot 
be long postponed. The President declares he will be as Con- 
servative as ever, but the Republic is established. 








The Legitimists are very sad, and the Bonapartists very irritated 
at their defeat. ‘They have endeavoured throughout the debates 
to defeat both the Senate Bill and the Bill on Powers by incessant 
amendments, most of them intended to attract the Left. The 
Orleanists and the Left had, however, arranged the Constitu- 
tion outside, and they adhered to M. Wallon’s clauses with 
a silent tenacity rarely witnessed in a Legislative Body, and 
explicable only by the fact that they knew something of Bona- 
partist tactics which the world does not know. ‘This something 
may prove to be the extent to which Imperialism has won over 
military officers. M. Savary on Thursday brought before the 
Assembly evidence that the Bonapartist Committee, absolutely 
controlled by M. Rouher from 1871, first in the name of the 
Emperor, and then in that of the Prince Imperial, had organised 
an occult Government, secured 80 newspapers, with 500,000 sub- 
scribers, obtained great support in the Army, controlled many 
elections, and even effected an alliance with the Socialists by 
promising a general tax on property. They appear to be aware 
that Marshal MacMahon is not with them, but direct that his 
name should be used with the peasantry as if he were. The 
extent to which the propagandism has succeeded in the Army is 
not stated, but M. Leon Renault, Prefect of Police, says the 
organisation covers nearly the whole of France. 











The second reading of the Army Exchanges Bill was carried 
on Monday by a majority of 97—282 to 185—some Liberals of 
military proclivities voting with the Government. Mr. Hardy, in 
explaining his measure, stated that it had been forced on him by 
the recommendations of a quasi-judicial Commission appointed 
by Lord Cardwell ; that he should consider himself dishonest if 
he made any approach towards Purchase ; that he only wished to 
benefit the Army by allowing officers to exchange whenever such 








| tell the truth. It is suggested that proceedings in Equity may be 


exchange was approved by the Commander-in-Chief ; that the 
prohibition to pay for exchanges inflicted private hardship with- 
out securing any public good ; and that the new system, while it 
ignored payments, and so made Parliament irresponsible for 
money, would benefit ambitious officers now hampered by 
their circumstances. The speakers who followed, like Lord 
Elcho and General Shute, merely argued that the Army 
held the existing system to be a grievance, but Captain 
Stanley showed that it had actually reduced exchanges from 
159 in the two years preceding the Abolition of Purchase to 
97 in the two years succeeding them, All argued that exchanges 
were in themselves good things, and were permitted in every army 
in the world. 


The first speech in reply was Mr. Trevelyan’s, which we have 
quoted elsewhere, and which was brimful of knowledge and illus- 
tration, but the most telling one was that of Mr. Lowe, who has been 
Under-Secretary for War. He affirmed that the sole object of 
the Bill—exchanges being already allowed—was to give an un- 
limited licence of paying and receiving money for them. Whether 
exchanges were in themselves good things or not was altogether 
beside the subject, which was the propriety of allowing those 
good things to be bought and sold. To say exchange for money 
was not a sale was nonsense. A man gave a commission and 
money in exchange for a commission, and that was a purchase. 
Sale introduced brokerage, and reduced a noble profession to the 
level of the lowest practices of the Stock Exchange. The House 
was asked to consider sale for money disgraceful, but sale for 
money and something else perfectly innocuous, and the two 
principles could not go on together. If the Bill were passed, 
everything would return to its old state, except the seven millions 
expended in abolishing Purchase. As to the opinion of the 
Army, the Preetorians thought it a fine thing that the Empire 
should be saleable, but history had not endorsed their verdict. 
The practical result of the Bill would be that the rich would 
exempt themselves from disagreeable service ; but he was not in- 
fluenced only by the fear of results. The sale of posts in civil 
life was considered infamous, and a Minister of State would con- 
sider an offer of money to exchange with another Minister an 
insult ; and why was the Army alone to be placed on a lower 
moral level? People might think it ridiculous to say anything 
was too good to be a subject of trade, but “there were three 
things that ought never to be bought or sold,—the virtue of a 
woman, the integrity of a statesman, and the honour of a soldier.” 


The great case of “ Charlton v. the Canadian Oil Wells Corpora- 
tion,” in which Sir John Hay, Sir Seymour Blane, Mr. Eastwick, 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, and Mr. Francis were sued for moneys 
obtained on prospectuses alleged to be false, ended on Thursday 
in a most unsatisfactory manner. It was shown that the oil wells 
purchased were worth nothing compared with the price—£480,000, 
of which £160,000 was cash—paid for them; that the vendors, 
Messrs. Prince and Longbottom, had previously offered them to the 
Credit Foncier for £25,000and some paper; that the Directors were 
warned by the Chairman of the Credit Foncier and Sir George 
Balfour in the strongest language ; and that they paid much money 
| on the faith of telegrams from agents whom they sent out with 

Longbottom, and who were palpably incompetent. The theory 
of plaintiff's Counsel was that the Directors were rogues, and the 
theory of defendant's Counsel was that they were dupes, and 
‘the case, therefore, involved more even than the large sums 
at stake. The Lord Chief Justice, however, declared, in 
| words quoted elsewhere, that no extent of folly or rashness 
would justify an adverse verdict, unless there was mala fides, the 
| »vidence showed that some of the Directors might have been 
| duped, and the jury, after being locked up for six hours, were 
| equally divided, and were discharged. ‘The expenses have been 
£12,000, the plaintiff having spent £5,000, the time of the Queen's 
Bench has been occupied for seventeen days, and the total result 
| is a definite decrease in the legal obligation on other Directors to 
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taken, but it is scareely in human nature to incur all that trouble | 
and expense twice over merely to obtain a chance of inadequate 


compensation. 


The Exeter Reredos case has been decided by the Privy 
Council with its usual good-sense. Lord Hatherley delivered 
judgment on Thursday, reversing the decision of the Dean of 
Arches as regards the Bishop’s jurisdiction and visitatorial right 
over the fabric of the Cathedral,—which the judgment of the 
Dean of Arches had contested,—but in all other respects sus- 
taining his judgment. The general drift of the decision was that 
the law disallowed images in Edward VI.’s reign only as 
causes of superstition, and because it was then not possible 
to distinguish between images which were made the occasions of 
superstitious worship and images which were not. Now it is pos- 
sible to draw this distinction, indeed it is hardly possible to suppose 
that images in Protestant churches are made occasions for 
superstitious acts at all. Accordingly there is to be no legal 
idolatry in haying a carved screen or reredos in our churches, as, 
of course, there is no spiritual idolatry in anybody's feeling about | 
such ornaments. That is one good cobweb cleared away, at all | 
events. One of the most popular types of modern superstition is 
the superstitious fear of ancient forms of superstition, dead 
for good, and entirely unrevivable. We might possibly find | 
an Englishman or two capable of worshipping a steam-engine or 
a telegraph with a superstitious worship, but not one anywhere | 
capable of feeling the like sentiment towards a statue. 

| 


Lord Lyttelton moved on Tuesday in the House of Lords the 
second reading of his Bill for legalising the increase of the Epis- 
copate, by the subdivision of dioceses now too large for effective 
supervision by a single Bishop, and read testimony to prove that 
though Suffragan Bishops are useful in the way of helping their | 
superiors to get through the work more thoroughly, they do not | 





There was a shoit discussion yesterday week on some proposals 
made by Mr. Newdegate, in the view of restricting the time given 
to public Bills introduced by private Members of the House of 
Commons, and so killing off at an earlier stage Bills which, in My, 
Newdegate’s estimation, only block the broad road of Paplia. 
mentary business, without having any chance of passing. Accord. 
ing to the statement, there are about a hundred and twenty Go- 
vernment Bills introduced into the Commons, of which about a 
hundred get passed into law and twenty fail, while about the 
same number are introduced by private Members, of which about 
twenty get passed into law, while a hundred fail. Mr. Newde- 
gate’s object was so to hamper with conditions the introduction of 
the measures of private members which are doomed to early 
death, as to diminish greatly the time given to them, and thereby 
to increase the time at the disposal of the House for Govern. 
ment measures. Mr. Disraeli recognised at once the generosity 
of Mr. Newdegate’s attitude towards the Government, but 
deprecated his proposals. He did not wish, he said, to extinguish 
altogether the merely tentative legislation of the House. He did not 


| wish to increase greatly the amount of actually finished legisla. 


tion; and after this expression of opinion, Mr. Newdegate’s pro- 
posals were, of course, promptly negatived. Evidently Mr. Disraeli 
believes in the beneficent influence of natural selection on Parlia- 
mentary work no less than on organic structures. He does not wish 
‘to diminish the number of competitive Bills, lest he should by 
chance lower the calibre of the measures which come to completion, 
The present conilict for legislative existence is, he thinks, by no 


means too keen. 


The trial of the Guicowar as an accessory in an attempt to 
murder the British Resident at Baroda has commenced, appar- 
ently without any protest from Serjeant Ballantine against 
the competence of the tribunal. ‘That tribunal, in fact, is 
|much more legal than some of our contemporaries seem to 


believe. It is not a Court of Justice, but a Commission 


take the place of the Diocesan,—since almost any district, if | 
given its choice between waiting some time for the Diocesan, and | ordered by the Government of India to report upon certain facts. 
receiving at onee a visit from the Suffragan, will prefer the | As the Guicowar, like every other Indian Prince, is bound by 

| written treaty to follow the advice of the Resident on all occa- 


former alternative. And indeed, there are many dioceses in 
which those who prefer that alternative have a good long time to 
wait. Dr. Temple, in making a very generous proposal that, if 





minimum salary at present allowed for any Bishop (£4,200) should 


be made over to the new Bishop,—a proposal which, as his See 


brings in £5,000 a year, would secure £800 a year at once for the 
new Bishopric,—represented very strongly the length of the 
journeys which he had to undertake in order to reach the more 
distant parts of his diocese. It was impossible, he said, to go 
much to his distant clergy, and still more so for them to come to 
him. The Bill provides, at present, that only voluntary gener- 
osity and effort shall be permitted to endow the new Bishoprics, 
and that no more Bishops shall take their seats in the House of 
Lords than sit there now,—the junior Bishops coming on by | 
rotation, as their seniors die off. The Bill was read a second 
time without a division, and it was intimated that the Govern- 
ment intend to give it their support. 


Sir Stafford Northcote is not gaining ground as a statesinan. 
His Friendly Societies’ Bill, which was discussed on Thurs- 


day night, is not merely a compromise, but a see-SaW,—an | 


embodiment of inconsistent ideas, The Bill is approved both 


by the Societies which are afraid of being too closely in- | 


quired into, and by those who wish to have some security that 


those Societies shall be closely inquired into. In other words, it | 


is approved by those who see that it will give the appearance of 
doing much, and will actually do little. It provides for a 
periodical audit of accounts in the case of registered Societies, 
but not necessarily by Government officers ;—the Societies may 
choose their own auditors, if they please. In other words, the 
Society will win confidence by registering itself a_ if it had some sort 
of Government sanction, which confidence it may abuse by appoint- 
ing unfit persons as auditors who will not audit efficiently. In Mr. 
Lowe’s words, the Bill ‘‘ sets the cat to look after the cream.” Nor 


does the Bill give these Societies the power to sue and be sued, a | 


provision on which Mr. Lowe very justly insisted, on ‘Thursday 
night, as one of the most important securities consistent with 
leaving the Societies to manage their own affairs which the poor 
contributors to them could have. On the whole, the Bill really 
seems to have gained popularity by appearing to do so much 
that the poor will have confidence in it, and actually doing so 
little that the Societies themselves will not be afraid of its 
provisions. The Bill was read a second time without a division. 





sions, has accepted the proclamation of Lord Canning, with its 
explicit demand of * loyalty,” and has acknowledged the Queen 


his See be divided, the sum by which its income exceeds the | a8 Empress of India, there can be little doubt of the legality of 


}an order to inquire into an accusation that he tried to kill a 
British Envoy. The real doubt is whether the Government of 
| India, if convinced by the Commission of the Guicowar’s guilt, 
has power to do more than depose and imprison him. The first 
power it certainly has, deposition being the long-established 
penalty of breach of treaty; and the second it may have 
| under the State Prisoners’ Act; but the right to go further 
is a very curious point. A/ter deposition, no doubt, Mulharrao 
would be a subject of the Guicowar State, and liable to 
extradition for an offence committed in the Residency, which 
is British ground ; but is he liable before deposition ? 





The Bishop of Peterborough moved on Thursday night the 
second reading of his Church Patronage Bill. Its chief idea is to 
| put it into the Bishop’s power to veto unfit presentations. A 
Bishop may refuse a presentee who has not been three years in 
deacon’s orders, or who is over seventy years of age, or who 
cannot produce a testimonial from three beneficed clergymen, 
| countersigned by their Bishop,—and the Bishop in question may 
state his reasons for refusing to countersign. The Bishop may 
‘also veto a presentation on the ground of the presentee’s physical 
| incapacity to discharge the duties of the eure. The Bill also gives 

to three or more parishioners the right to bring any moral objec- 

\tions to the appointment, in which case the Bishop may hear 
}the objection; or if the Bishop’s decision be objected to, the 
| Judge appointed by the Public Worship Act must hear it. The 
Bill was read a second time, and referred to a Select Committee. 
We rather agree with the Bishop of Exeter that it will do some 
| good, till the lawyers find out how its provisions may best be 
evaded, and after that it will be inoperative. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The Stroud election resulted in the return of the Liberal can- 
didate, Mr. Marling, a local magnate, who represented West 
| Gloucestershire in the Parliament of 1868-73, but did not come 


-| forward at the general election of last year. He obtained 2,783 


votes against 2,577 given for the Conservative candidate, Lord 
Bury. At the gencral election of last year, Mr. Stanton, the highest 
| Liberal candidate, polled 2,798 votes, while the highest Conserva- 
| tive, Mr. Dorington, polled 2,763. Either therefore the Con- 
| servative strength is not adequately represented by Lord Bury’s 
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= or else it has considerably fallen off, while the Liberal strength 
js within fifteen votes of what it then was. We suspect the first to 
be the true explanation. The Conservative who had no local claims 
could not command anything like the support of the Conservative 
who, like Mr. Dorington, had local claims. We fear that house- 
hold suffrage will show itself to be more and more favourable to 
local magnates,—that we shall have fewer notable men in Parlia- 
ment at every election. 


The correspondence as to the contest at Liskeard between Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Courtney has been succeeded by a still more 
trivial correspondence as to the last contest at Stroud between 
Mr. Brand and Lord Bury. Lord Bury charged Mr. Brand with 
discourteous and unusual references made in his speeches at Stroud 
to private matters, —to remarks dropped in private conversation, 
and to the fact that he (Lord Bury) had continued to belong to a 
Liberal Club (Brooks's) for some little time after he had virtu- 
ally joined the Conservative party. Mr. Brand denied the 
discourtesy, and disowned a phrase which seemed to charge Lord 
Bury with a disposition to sail under false colours, but maintained 
that Lord Bury had really joined the Conservatives while hoping 
to be accepted as the Liberal candidate for Berwick. If Mr. Brand 
might clearly have been a little more courteous and temperate, 
Lord Bury might have been a little less sensitive, and might have 
spared the public so uninteresting a correspondence. Politicians 
who change sides must lay their account for a little invective, 
and not shrink from the inevitable censure they will encounter. 
Are we not getting a little too thin-skinned for political conflict of 
any sort? Our political invective is much milder than it used to 
be, but our nerves are even more delicate. 


Sir Henry James on Tuesday asked for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances attending the making of foreign 
loans, and made a most amusing speech. He took as crucial in- 
stances the loans effected by Honduras for £4,800,000, against 
which her creditors had nothing to set except £560,000 spent on 
an abandoned Railway, and a tin-box in the Bank of England, 
which the Bank could not open; by Costa Rica, of £2,000,000, of 
which only £926,000 went to Costa Rica, the rest remaining in this 
country, while no interest was paid ; by San Domingo, of £529,000, 
of which only £50,000 ever reached that island, and was sent back 
again ; and by Paraguay, of £2,400,000, of which only £237,000 
ever got there, while there was stated to be a previous debt never 
mentioned in this country of £47,000,000. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
ina very cautious and rather weak speech, granted the Committee, 
which, we fear, can serve no good purpose. It cannot take evi- 
dence on oath, and as Sir Henry himself acknowledged, can hardly 
suggest a remedy. You cannot distrain on a Government except 
by war. If you appoint an Inspector of Loans, you ought also to 
appoint an Inspector of Prospectuses, whether issued by Govern- 
ments or Oil Companies ; and as to the way foreign Governments 
are cheated, that is their fau't for appointing dishonest agents. 
We might as well try to punish Ambassadors for sending home 
false reports. 


The Pope has addressed an Encyclical to the Prussian Bishops, 
telling them that the Falck laws are invalid, as no temporal ruler 


can interfere in things which concern the service of the Church or | 


deprive Bishops of their functions. All persons who accept such 
functions, and all impious men who usurp the government of the 
Church, fall under the major excommunication, and should be 
avoided by the faithful, who, however, are still to render obedience 
in temporal things. The Encyclical has excited great stir in 
Germany, where it is denounced as a provocation to rebellion, 
and the Catholic Church is threatened with a withdrawal of 
its subvention. The latter measure is fair enough, if the 


Church is left independent, but the Encyclical does not contain | 


a word more than is asserted by the Scotch Presbyterians and 
English Dissenters. They also say that people who force Bishops 
or Church functionaries on them do wrong, and will be damned; 
and their view has, after centuries of contest, been recognised by 
the State, without civil government going to pieces. A Pope is 
necessarily wicked, but what is he saying just now that Dr. 
Chalmers, at the time of the Disruption, did not say ? 





The Colonial Office is embarrassed by a new difficulty in the 
Langalibelele affair. Lord Carnarvon restored the Potini tribe 
absolutely, but there were political objections to restoring 
Langalibalele, who had disobeyed a legal summons, and who 
possessed, owing to his repute as a magician, exceptional authority 
over tribes beyond the Drachenberg. It was determined, there- 


fore, to locate him and all of his tribe who chose to accompany 


|him near Cape Town. The Cape Colonists, however, either 
from fear of such a neighbour, or sympathy with opinion in Natal, 
| where settlers are indulging in the tallest kind of talk, and are 
ready, by their own account, for secession, refused to receive the 
Chief. Lord Carnarvon has, after careful reconsideration of 
the circumstances, repeated his proposal, and left it to the 
Cape Parliament to take the responsibility of impeding, so soon 
after the concession of self-government, the policy of the Imperial 
Government. It is probable that the colonists on reflection will 
recede, but if they do not, it will be necessary for Parliament to 
consider whether it can suffer the Queen’s Government to 
be set at naught upon a point like this, involving the mili- 
tary security of a part of her dominions. The reason for 
placing Langalibelele at the Cape is the security of Natal, a 
point of Imperial interest, upon which no local government ought 
to be able to pronounce a final decision. Any cost to be incurred 
should be included in the military account. 


greatest geologist who ever lived, died at the age of seventy- 
eight, in Harley Street, on Monday last. He was one of our 
widest-minded scientific men, keeping his mind open to the very 
last, and never ceasing to modify his views to meet the new facts 
brought before him. He had been knighted, and had after- 
wards received from Lord Palmerston’s Government in 1864 a 
baronetcy, in testimony to the eminence he had gained not merely 
as a man of science, but as a man of general intellectual eminence. 
Nay, evidences of admiration had been showered on him in 
ways much less open to the criticism that those who gave the 
honour were not the most competent to judge of the merit they 
recognised. For instance, the Royal Society, of which he was, of 
course, one of the most honoured members, gave him the Copley 
medal, their highest honour, in 1858; indeed, no scientific man 
of our day has received from the whole world of science more 
cordial acknowledgments. It has been said of him that his tend- 
ency as a geologist was too pronounced towards the doctrine of 
uniform, as distinguished from catastrophic, action. But we be- 
lieve the truth to be that he only insisted that changes which 
admit of being explained by the action of causes still in exist- 
ence should not be attributed, without special evidence, to other 
and more violent causes of which there is now no trace. This is 
not a prejudice on behalf of uniformity, it is common-sense. Sir 
Charles Lyell is to be buried in Westminster Abbey this afternoon, 
at 1 p.m. ware 

The Editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung, a Liberal paper, not at 
all given to Romanism, quite the reverse, has been convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment for three months for publishing in his 
| paper a translation of an article—‘‘ A Week of Kulturkampf’'— 
which appeared in the Spectator of 26th September last. This is 
the second German editor who has unfortunately suffered for 
translating the same article, which purported to be, and was, 
nothing more or less than a résumé of facts. 


A Scotch deputation waited on Sir Stafford Northcote yester- 
day week, to represent to him the grievances of the Scotch 
farmers in respect of the dog and guntax. The dog tax was a griev- 
| ance to all who kept sheep, and were therefore compelled to keep 





| sheep-dogs for the purposes of business,—and it was the greater 
| grievance, in the absence of any class of exemptions, because the 
| tax is not properly paid by the owners of dogs kept not for 
| business, but for pleasure. To remedy this abuse, a very 
| original suggestion was made by a Scotchman, who, we 
{should suppose, keeps no dog himself, and is not very 
|intimate with those who do. He was anxious that all who 
| pay the tax should receive a Government collar as evidence of 
payment, which collar the dog should be compelled to wear. This 
| proposal much alarmed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
asked what sort of collar would satisfy, for instance, ladies’ aesthetic 
standards for their pet dogs, and what degree of enthusiastic dis- 
loyalty he might not excite, if he were to outrage the affections 
of their mistresses by insisting that any dog who did not wear the 
Government stamp should be liable to be taxed again or destroyed, 
or if he were to compel the masters of fox-hounds to run all 
their packs in Government collars. Tonnage and poundage 


‘or the lucifer-box stamp would be nothing in unpopularity 


to that. Mr. Disraeli would soon have an opportunity of 
treading in the steps of his own imaginary Charles I., as “the 
holocaust of direct taxation.” Before the collars had got to the 
dogs, the Administration, we suspect, would have followed the 
collars. 


Consols were at the latest date 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


owaudipesa 
THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
REAT changes in France are always made under the 
influence of fear, and always partake, therefore, more or 
less of the nature of coups d’ctat. There is nothing unusual, 
therefore, or unhistorical in the breathless rapidity with which 
the Assembly, under the influence of the Violet Spectre, has 
swung round, has set aside Monarchy in all its forms, and has 
established, so far as law may do it, a Constitutional Republic. 
Nor is the haste of itself any proof that the work accomplished 
will not last for any appreciable period. The National 
Assembly of 1789 abolished feudalism in a night (August 4), 
and the system has never even partially revived. The per- 
sonal power of Napoleon was established in 1799 in six 
hours, and he reigned under one name or another for sixteen 
years. The Monarchy was restored almogt by an accident 
and by a foreign proclamation, and Louis XVIII. died tran- 
quilly in his bed undisputed King of France. The three days 
of July 30, with their dramatic and unintended ending, were fol- 
lowed by a réyime of eighteen years ; and though the Republic of 
1848, proclaimed in a moment, died in four years, the Dictator- 
ship established in a day lasted for seventeen. There is there- 
fore no evidence, though much fear, that the new réyime may 
not endure, and the reasons for hope are the stronger because 
it has so obviously made itself. The irony of history, the 
vanity of human projects, the controlling power of circumstance 
over men, were never shown upon a larger or more glaringly- 
lighted stage. The Sovereign Assembly, elected to make 
peace, was found to contain a majority desirous of re-establish- 
ing Monarchy in France. By a supreme effort of ambition or 
self-sacrifice, the branches of the House to which that majority 
looked for a King were fused into one family, accepting the law 
of succession usual in Europe and preferred by all Monarchists 
not Mohammedan or Chinese. The majority dismissed a chief 
of the Executive who had accepted Republicanism, and appointed 
a soldier who declared himself Conservative, and vowed to 
obey the order of the Assembly. The people, half-stupefied 
by misfortune, half hoping that safety might be found in the 
old path, awaited, apparently acquiescent, the decision of the 
Assembly. And then,—then the Assembly plunged into a 
dispute of eighteen months, and growing apparently more and 
more divided every day, suddenly, under an overmastering 
impulse, whether produced by weariness, by circumstance, or 
by fear, established the Republic. Half the Monarchists 
proposed it. The Conservative Head of the Executive fostered 
it. The people gladly acquiesced in it. In less than a 
month of debating, a Constitution Republican in_ its 
essence, President, Senate, and Representatives being all 
alike elective, though in different ways, and for varying 
terms, was legally established as a permanent form of govern- 
ment for France. And this work has been accomplished 
by an Assembly devoted to Monarchy, by a Commander-in- 
Chief honestly Conservative, and by a people supposed, when 
the Assembly began its labours, to consider a Republic a kind 
of semi-organised anarchy. 

There never was a more extraordinary transaction, or one in 
which men looked more like the instruments of some external 
force, and its exceptional character is most of all manifest in 
the proceedings of the last few days. The Assembly, which had 
only a fortnight before decreed the election of the Senate by uni- 
versal suffrage, decreed, by much larger majorities, that a fourth 
of it should be appointed by itself for life, and the remainder by 
the suffrage of the County Parliaments and Municipal Bodies. 
The Orleanists, supposed to be secretly Monarchists, left the 
President without veto or right of seating nominees in the 
Senate, and voted for the succession of elective Chiefs. The 
Republicans, supposed to dread.the Executive power, voted 
for long Presidential terms, for transferring the right of disso- 
lution from the popular body to the President and Senate, and 
for the President’s right of nominating the Council of State,which 
examines and modifies, and may even reject, all new projects of 
law. And both, supposed to be at once irreconcilable and dis- 
orderly, enforced among themselves a discipline like that of an 
army, voted in ranks like soldiers, rejected illusory amendments 
like Englishmen, and routed their adversaries in a silence 
which even Englishmen could not have maintained. To see a 
French Left voting down a proposition “ that the sovereignty 
of France resides in the body of French citizens,” and voting 
for the right of Royal and Imperial personages to become 
Presidents if the Assembly choose, and disregarding an appeal to 
make Paris the seat of Government, is enough to make all ob- 








servers incredulous, and cause them to doubt whether a modems 
tion so unnatural can possibly last. Nevertheless, it has lasted 
long enough to secure the law, and France from February 25th 
will be under a Republican Constitution which can march, 

We have no desire to-day to discuss the provisions of this 
Constitution. Everybody can see that it contains “ Conseryg. 
tive ” elements,—that is, that the President, with his unequalled, 
patronage, his control of the Army, and the immense position 
always belonging in France to the Head of the Executive, wil] 
exercise great influence on the Senate, which, in its turn, can 
check the action of the Chamber of Deputies, Every 
one can also see that the Chamber, if moved by strong 
feeling and possessed of a steadfast majority, can over. 
ride all opposition except that of the President, and that 
the collision of these two powers, both irremovable and 
absolute within their spheres, is a possibility. And everybody 
can see also that the Conservative guarantees may fail, that a 
majority might appear in both Houses of the same colour, and 
might appoint a President who would be a mere Registrar 
of their decisions ; but these obvious defects in the Constitution 
are but the difficulties of the future, and we turn from them to 
discuss the difficulties of the present. It is quite clear, even to 
observers at Versailles, that the new Constitution must be 
administered by a new Ministry, and to observers abroad 
that it must be followed by a new election. The fint 
necessity, it would seem, is recognised by the President, 
and will, in appearance at least, be acted on at once. The 
majority of the Assembly is animated by dislike and dis- 
trust of Bonapartism, and fortunately a group of | states- 
men, more or less Conservative, more or less Republican, and 
strongly anti-Bonapartist, is ready to the President’s hand. 
A Ministry m which M. Buffet is Premier, and the Duc 
Decazes Minister for Foreign Affairs, and General Cissey 
Minister at War, and M. Leon Say Minister of Finance, and 
M. Renault, or the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Minister of the 
Interior, and M. Dufaure Minister of Justice, would, from differ- 
ing motives, be honestly Republican, and with an infusion of 
stronger Liberals in the lesser Cabinet oflices, particularly the 
Ministry of Instruction, would represent very fairly the tone of 
the majority, without irritating too much the personal pro- 
clivities of the President. Such a Ministry, with all its work 
to do in breaking up the Bonapartist organisation, may hold 
power for a considerable time, at all events as time is counted 
among French Ministries, and may at least be able to put the new 
system—for among a logical people a new Constitution implies 
in many respects a new system—into working order. The 
new Ministry will be formed, but the collection of the new 
Assembly will be a more difficult task. It seems, of course, 
to Englishmen obvious that there must be one. There is no 
other method, to begin with, of securing the formal popular 
ratification of the Constitution, without which the Bonapartists 
will always be able to allege, and allege plausibly, that the 
Republic was established by a momentary majority, and has 
never been accepted by the nation as a whole. Then, under 
the new Constitution, the National Assembly consists of two 
bodies, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, elected in two 
different ways; and only one of them is as yet in existence, 
while the election of the other involves, by the same law, the 
dissolution of the first. By a curious clause, the object of 
which we scarcely see, the date of the creation of the Senate is 
fixed at one month previous to the first dissolution of the 
Assembly. And finally, it would seem indispensable that the 
existing Assembly, having done its constituent work, should 
give place to another, elected under the system it has created, a 
system which may of itself, merely by being established, have 
affected the mind of every elector. He may think that under 
a Republic he must for safety’s sake vote for a Conservative 
representative, or for consistency’s sake for a candidate of much 
more advanced principles. At all events he is certain to demand 
new pledges of the man of his choice, and for that man to 
remain after such a Revolution without re-election is to cease 
to be a representative. There must be a dissolution, but 
nevertheless, the difficulties in the way of dissolving are 
very great indeed. Till the Senate is elected the right of 
dissolution remains with the Assembly, and the Assembly is 
most unwilling to dissolve. The R'ght know they will never 
come back, the Right Centre fear they will never come 
back, the Left Centre dread an isruption of Bonapartists, 
and the Left want the new Government to become cus- 
tomary before everything is thrown into the crucible agair. 
They believe they will have a majority, but they want a 
majority heavy enough not only to control the Bonapartists, 
but to render them hopeless of further agitation, until, at all 
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events, the Republic has in some way visibly failed. Add to 
these political motives the secret dislike of a great majority of 
French, and for that matter of English, representatives to a 
troublesome, expensive, and most uncertain contest, and we have 
at once reason sufficient for a hesitation which has given rise 
to the strange report that there is to be no Dissolution. The 
Assembly, it is said, in voting the Republic has shown so just 
an appreciation of the feeling of the people, that the necessity 
for dissolving no longer exists. We do not believe this report, but 
we do believe the Assembly will stand in need of some pressure 
to induce it to vote that its members shall again appear before 
the constituencies. This pressure ought to be applied by public 
opinion, but if it is not, it will, we presume, come from the 
fear entertained by Marshal Macmahon that, with no Senate in 
existence, the Assembly, still uncontrolled, may take some ill- 
advised step, or even repeal the Constitution. He trusts very 
much to the Senate, more especially as regards the election of 
his successor, and pressure from him to create one may supply 
just the momentum sufficient to overcome the reluctance of 
an Assembly which, wise as its recent action may have been, 
we must yet pronounce one of the most selfish and ill-organised 
bodies that ever falsely professed to reflect the political opinion 


of a nation. 





THE INCREASE OF THE EPISCOPATE. 


ORD LYTTELTON has so strenuously exerted himself to 
lighten his ship,—that is, to cast out of the Bill for the in- 

crease of the Episcopate all the elements which most endangered 
it,—that there seems at last a tolerably certain prospect for it 
of a safe and fair haven. There may, indeed, as the Bishop of 
Exeter very well pointed out, be not a little doubt if he has not 
accomplished his work somewhat too successfully as regards 
prohibiting the endowment of new Bishoprics out of exist- 
ing revenues. It is one of the most powerful argu- 
ments for an Established Church that the districts which 
are the poorest and the least able to help themselves are, 
under the Voluntary system, much the least likely to get 
any kind of help from others. Now, on the division of an old 
diocese, it is not very likely and hardly possible that the part 
cut off from it and created into a new diocese should be 
the richest and most cultivated part of the diocese. On 
the contrary, it is pretty certain to be the part most 
distant from the centre and the most in need of spiritual 
help and additional supervision. If that be the case, 
to provide that the whole endowment of the new 
diocese shall be raised out of the voluntary efforts of the 
Church, is to provide that the bishop shall be too poor and 
crippled in resources to do his work efficiently, even after he 
is appointed. We quite agree indeed with Lord Shaftesbury 
that it is exceedingly important that the funds of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission now available for increasing the wretched 
stipends of the lower clergy, and of providing fresh help in 
regions where more clergymen are urgently wanted, should not 
be indented upon for this, we will not call it and do not think 
it, ornamental, but still secondary, purpose, as regards the 
efficiency of the Church of England. It is quite clear that 
it is no use having a bishop without a sufficient number of 
clergymen to receive his influence and be impressed by his 
earnestness, sobriety, and wisdom. On the other hand, it is 
equally clear that it may be of the greatest possible use having 
more clergymen without having a bishop to whom they are 
very well known, and by whom they can be much influ- 
enced. If, then, Dr. Temple’s generous offer to give 
up of his own episcopal income the whole margin by 
which it exceeds the minimum income of a bishop, could 
be accepted as regards the diocese of Exeter, and if a pro- 
vision admitting that, with the consent of the bishop whose 
See is to be divided, such margin might always be appropriated 
to the endowment of the new bishopric, could be embodied in 
the Bill, we should have at least a good nucleus of revenue to begin 
upon in the case of those larger dioceses which most urgently 
need division,—a nucleus to which all sums raised by voluntary 
efforts might be added, without the depressing effect produced 
on the mind by setting out on a slow journey towards a very 
distant goal. “And if Dr. Temple’s wise hint that even a good 
canonry in the existing diocese might fairly be added to the 
revenues so provided for the new bishopric be acted on, a start 
more than sufficient to stimulate voluntary energy would have 
been made. But Dr. Temple’s suggestion seems to us at least 
8 necessary for the practical success of Lord Lyttelton’s Bill 


jhard, but there is a growing contempt for all bishops 
who do not work hard. But in the case of a bishop, 
“ working hard” means going through duties in general much 
more expensive than those of a Cabinet Minister of any but 
the first rank. It means, for instance, constant travelling, and 
travelling which must necessarily be more than usually costly, 
because wherever the bishop goes he ought to have the means 
of receiving and entertaining clergy who are far too poor to 
receive and entertain him, It means, generally, at least in the 
case of the senior bishops, several visits during the season to 
London, some of them of some length,—especially during the 
sitting of the Houses of Convocation, where, whatever their 
views, their influence on the lower clergy is brought to bear 
with most effect,—and it means, wherever it can mean, a 
generous habit of giving for the purpose of starting new efforts 
for the advantage of the people and the spread of religious 
influences, a habit which is of the very essence of a bishop’s work. 
Now, all these are elements of cost, and cannot be properly 
done, and done so as to economise time, which is force, 
without considerable cost; and a bishop who was so 
straitened in his means as to be able to do none of them 
well, would be, so far at least, an inefficient bishop. 

For consider what the Episcopal system really means in the 
English Church. It certainly does not imply a belief in the 
Apostolical unction transmitted by Episcopal hands. There are, 
no doubt, not a few bishops who believe in this, but they are 
probably in the minority, and certainly the genius of the 
English Church is more and more drifting away from the 
notion that the secret of the Church’s gifts lies in any cere- 
monial form whatever. The ablest and by far the most charac- 
teristic and energetic members of the Episcopal Bench reject 
this theory. No one supposes for a moment that the most 
distinguished men added to the Episcopal Bench by either the 
recent Tory or the recent Liberal Government belong to this 
class. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, both of them Mr. Disraeli’s appointments, certainly 
do not hold the theory. The Bishop of Exeter and the Bishop 
of Manchester, both of them Mr. Gladstone’s appointments, 
certainly do not hold it. The belief in the transmission of grace 
in a physical channel by laying-on of hands from the time of 








the Apostles, certainly still lingers vaguely throughout our 
Church, and is persistently defended by the extreme or Ritualist 
section; but it is incompatible with the vagueness and the 
increasingly blurred character of our dogmatic definitions, 
and indeed with the historical genius of the English Church, 
which, were it only through its close alliance with the State, 
is necessarily hostile to the more pronounced forms of sacer- 
dotal pretensions, What, then, with us, does the genius of 
Episcopacy mean? It means, we take it, that in our Church it 
is intended that the initiative impulse of Church undertakings 
shall come from above,—from men who have shown themselves 
more able, more competent to understand and discriminate 
between the conflicting ideas of the day, more capable to urge 
on and guide others, without leading their followers into a cul 
de sac from which there is no retreat, than their fellows. It 
means that while the clergy are to have a certain independence 
and freedom of their own, no great movement is possible with- 
out the concurrence of men who have shown both culture and 
practical power superior to those of the great proportion of the 
clergy,—men of more power, more reading, more statesman- 
ship, more knowledge of the world, and often, though not 
always, more earnestness. As regards this last quality, it 
cannot be denied that till lately, our bishops may be said to have 
been selected .rather for a deficiency than an excess of it; 
and that, no doubt, is the true cause of the prejudice so many 
of us have at times felt against them. In men like the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, to whose memory the Archbishop of 
Canterbury appealed as the very model of a prelate no less 
than a bishop, there was undoubtedly, with a wonderful 











as the willingness of Parliament to accept it. There is in the 
present day not only no scruple about working bishops 


versatility, great knowledge of character, no little tenderness, 
and the most striking tact, a plausibility, a power to turn him- 
self about from one intellectual and moral position to another 
without apparently any distress to himself, which made him 
seem to laymen by no means an ideal of the character 
which Christianity ought to produce in a leader. But what 
ever harm the theological movements of recent years may have 
done in breaking up men’s beliefs, and sending their minds 
drifting in all directions without finding for them any new 
certainty, it has undoubtedly produced one very great good, in 
making the professions of belief by the leaders of thought in 
the Church much more moderate and conscientious. Plausi- 
bility and “ unction ” are no longer the great qualifications for an 
English Bishop. Rather of late years, simplicity, intellectual 
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humility, a strong grasp of practical truths, and a profound 
earnestness in pressing all that is clear and leaving all that is 
ambiguous as much as possible in the shade, have taken their 


because their secret hope is that the assertion will prove true 
The moment the Bill is passed Exchanges can be effected, with 
| the consent of the Commander-in-Chief, for pecuniary induce. 





place. Plain living, and strong thinking, where strong thinking | ments, and they will be effected so as to enable rich officers 
is possible, and the resolve to think as little as possible of | who want promotion at home, and poor officers who desire 
what is not to be fathomed by such mortals as we are,‘in such | double allowances abroad, to secure their objects by mone 
a world as the present,’ may be said to characterise the leaders | payments. We believe that Indian careers will prove ve : 
of the present day on the Episcopal Bench. Men of great| tempting to the poorer officers, tempting enough to ‘ele 
self-devotion, of great charity, of considerable sagacity, and| them to buy them, and based part of our article last week 


very much more earnestness than had been known for a cen- 
tury back on the Bench of Bishops, may fairly be said now to 
be the rulers there. 

Now it seems to us most desirable that a Church with such 


rulers as these should exist, and that the influence exercised | 


by such rulers as these should not dwindle. 
Bill is a very simple and will be a very useful Bill to multiply 
such influences, if only Dr. Temple’s suggestion can be en- 
grafted on it. It stands to reason that a bishop who is separ- 
ated by a journey of nine hours or more from the most distant 
parts of his diocese cannot by any possibility exercise the sort 
of influence over his clergy, in stimulating, restraining, har- 
monising, that we have described. If such dioceses are not to 
be divided, the Church must more and more act without the 
guidance of its bishops in the places where the new popula- 
tions are chiefly growing up. Now we maintain that if we are 
to have, as we may fairly hope in future, bishops of the 


class from whom by far the best selections have been lately | 


made, this would be a great misfortune. Nor would we 
be understood in any way to say that the value of the 
influence of the bishops depends on their belonging to 
what is called the Broad School. We suspect that more and 
more of the ablest men in the Church will naturally belong 
to that school, but what we want is not men of one school or 
another, but men of high powers, high tone of mind, and large 
moral influence. We have often wondered and regretted, for 
instance, that Canon Liddon, a man of a very different theo- 


logy from that of those bishops who seem to us the best types | 


of the Church, has not been raised to the Episcopal Bench. 
He is not of our school, but no one can deny that his genius 
is a rare one, nor that his mind is of the kind which diffuses faith 
and humility as a lamp diffuses light. It is the influence of 


high character, high ability, and Christian self-devoteduess, to | 


whatever theological school it belongs, which it is the function 
of the Episcopate to diffuse through the Church. And clearly 
this cannot come to pass without increasing the number of 
centres, and diminishing the radius of the sphere through which 
it is necessary to diffuse it. Lord Lyttelton’s Bill is to be sup- 
ported by the Government. Let us hope that they may admit 
the amendment which Dr. Temple has suggested, so as to make 
it a hopeful, and probably at least a successful Bill. 


THE ARMY EXCHANGES BILL. 

HE defeat of the Liberals on Monday night upon the second 
reading of this Bill is of excellent omen for the Liberal 
cause. For the first time this Session, the Ministry proposed 
a Bill distinctly postponing the interests of the country to the 
interests of a class, and the Liberal party—though certain of a 
defeat from the first, as the soldiers in the House were nearly 
certain to vote with the Conservatives, who were sure, pending 
remarks from their constituencies, to welcome any measure 
which promised to restore the privileges of the * gentlemen ” in 
the Army—held together, fought with decision, and obtained a 


Lord Lyttelton’s | 


| upon that belief, which the moment the new system is estab. 
lished will, we think, turn out to be well founded. Mr 
Trevelyan, however, naturally took for his text the effect upon 
| the Army at home, and no one even attempted to refute hig 
statement of the certain results. The injury will be done, ag 
we believe, to India as well as England, but the injury to 
England is the clearer and the more easy to describe. From 
the moment Mr. Hardy’s Act is law, the rich officer in a regi- 
ment ordered to India will be allowed, always with the consent 
of the Commander-in-Chief, to pay a poor officer to exchange 
with him, and thus to avoid his share of the burden and toil 
of general service. He will be able, in fact, in time of peace 
to rise to the highest posts without ever doing any disagreeable 
duty, the real work being all performed for him by subsidised 
deputies, who, on the other hand, will feel that they are de- 
prived of their fair share of home life, and the chances which a 
career close to the centre of things must always involve, by the 
unjust preference shown in the Service to the rich,—who, again, 
by paying their seniors to exchange, can make their own promo- 
tion rapid. It is easy to say the poor man need not go to the 
tropics unless he chooses, but poverty has no choice, and the 
| rich men in a regiment have only to set a tone of expenditure 
|to make it almost compulsory on their poorer comrades to 
exchange. Besides, choice ought to have nothing to do with 
the matter. The way to make an army efficient is to filla 
vacancy by the appointment of the man whom his superiors 
| think efficient, not to appoint the man who, from emptiness of 
purse, is willing to elect himself to the post. If the appoint- 
| ment is to a disagreeable post, such as any post in India was 
| assumed in the debate to be—though we notice that when the 
| post is dignified and well paid there is a rush of English com- 
| petitors to secure it—the sufferer is compensated by a grant of 
allowances which for officers above the subalterns are more than 
double home pay, and for subalterns are nearly double, plus 
the chance of entering the Staff,—that is, the second best 
paid career in the world. That compensation is just, 
and to add to it a payment is simply to fetter the 
Commander-in-Chief’s right of selection. Mr. Trevelyan 
put this in language which every experienced officer in 
the Army knows to be true. The Commander-in-Chief is 
nominally left free, but the Bill “enables an officer who has 
been appointed lieutenant-colonel of a regiment, stationed per- 
haps on the North-West frontier of India, to offer an officer 
who is in command of a regiment stationed at York or Canter- 
bury a thousand pounds to change their respective functions. 
Of course, I shall be told that the Horse Guards has it in its 
power to refuse the application, but the peculiarity of the 
Purchase and Exchange system (a peculiarity which, at the 
time, was well understood and acknowledged by the House of 
Commons) is, that where money interests are concerned, great 
| and almost exclusive attention is necessarily paid to the private 
| wishes of officers. When an officer comes to the Horse Guards 
| with a story of his having received an offer, the rejection of 
which would be a serious loss to a struggling man with a large 














complete intellectual victory. As Lord Hartington said, the | family, it is not in human nature—I am sure that it is not in 
Government tried rather to palliate than defend the Bill. Mr. | official nature—to turn a deaf ear to his importunity. And 
Hardy asserted indeed that he should hold himself dishonest if | the consequence will be that a man who has been deliberately 
he brought back Purchase under cover of his Bill, and nobody i selected on account of his experience, his aptitude, and his 
doubts Mr. Hardy’s honesty, but that only proves how little the | ability for an Indian command, will be recalled to mgke room 
Secretary for War understands of the operation of his own | for an officer, very good and honourable, no doubt, and quite 
measure. He himself admitted that it would allow, if the | able to command a battalion for five years in a cathedral town 
Queen pleased, which is practically if the Army pleases, any | in England, but not suited by local knowledge and personal 
pecuniary transaction facilitating Exchanges, unrestrained even character to be responsible for the duties of a border station in 
by declarations which, as he justly said, were always broken ;/ the Punjab, where the fortunes of our Eastern Empire may 
and General Shute, with unlucky candour, boasted that the }some morning be at stake.” General Shute calls this all 
Bill was “an instalment towards removing one of the great | * froth,” because the Commander-in-Chief is sure to want and 
grievances resulting from a measure forced upon the Army | to select the best man; but the Commander-in-Chief has 
and the country by very questionable means,”—namely, the | acknowledged over and over again, in the discussions on Pur- 
Warrant for the abolition of Purchase. That is exactly what | chase, that payment once allowed cannot be prevented, that 
it is.—an instalment towards the removal of the effect of ithe wish of the officer must, when pecuniary questions are in- 
that reform, and a great instalment, as Mr. Trevelyan, in his | volved, be taken into full consideration. If not, if the Com- 
unanswerable exposure of the proposal, demonstrated to the | mander-in-Chief’s consent is always to be refused or not to be 
perfect satisfaction of both sides of the House ; of the Liberals | granted as a matter of form, what is the object of this Bill? 
because that is their objection to the Bill, and of the Tories | or what the meaning of this astounding letter from a K.C.B. 
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and General of very high distinction, which Mr. Hardy, in the | of the House. It woul 


most naive manner, read to an applauding House :— 


« After a time I returned from Gibraltar and was quartered in Ireland, 
bat finding my pay of 6s. 104. a day and a continuance of home service 
likely to involve me in difficulties, of which I was somewhat forcibly 
reminded by a heavier bill from my tailor than I could at the time 
manage to pay, Ilooked about for an exchange. A fow days after the 

ost prought me a letter from a brother officer offering me £150 if I 


would go to the West Indies in his place. I dropped the letter in my 
u eS . . . vg 
‘oy, vaulted over the table in my barrack-room, knocking over the ink- | 
= Jin doing so, and for some 20 minutes or more I was perfectly 


stant a ° : . 
beside myself. With the remains of my ink I accepted the offer at once. 


Our applications were sent in and allowed by the authorities, There 
, happiness all round, and even my tailor went on his way 
rejoicing. Under existing regulations this exchange, if permitted at all, 
would have been inquisitorially looked into, and most probably con- 
siderably cut down. My richer brother officer would have been better 
off. and I should have been so much the worse. My tailor would pro- 
bably have had only a moiety of his bill. As to the public or the ser- 
vice, I do not see how either would have been in the least affected. If I 
had not been allowed to exchange as I did, it is possible the tailor or 
some other embarrassment might have cut short my career.” 


was p fect 


If that letter means anything at all, it means that two posts 


d be better to fight the principle of the Bill 

itself once more upon the third reading, and we trust Lord 
Hartington will redeem his pledge, and insist upon a further 
and, if possible, an adjourned debate. He will be defeated, of 
course, but the country is slowly waking up to a perception of 
the game that is being played, and he will reap for himself 
land his party an ample reward in an increase of public confi- 
dence. Lord Cardwell, Lord Granville, and the Duke of 
| Argyll can be trusted to make the debate a real one in the 
| House of Lords, and by the time the Bill is passed the electors 
| will be aware that the control over the Army, which has just 
been purchased from the Officers, has been sold for nothing 
back to them again. 


D WEAK POINTS OF MR. GLADSTONE’S 
ATTACK ON ROME. 

| JN some respects Mr. Gladstone’s last pamphlet is abler than 
| his first, but it is hardly in those respects which would 
| best justify his first. The weakness of Mr. Gladstone's position 


| TIE STRONG AN 


in Her Majesty's Service were filled in order that a tailor’s bill | is political; its strength is theological or quasi-theological—con- 


might be paid, the result of the arrangement to the State 
being matter of no consideration whatever. Mr, Hardy says 
the man who went out served the State well. That is probable, 


as he evidently disliked cheating his tailor, or even keeping | Decrees, unless he was 


him out of his money, much more than he disliked disagree- 
able service in the tropics, which in a young soldier is a highly 


| troversial. What he as a statesman was bound to consider 
was, whether there was any need or use in calling emphatic 


|attention to the civil dangers caused by the Vatican 
prepared either to recommend 
some new political check on the Roman system in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


England and Ireland; or else to justify and confirm by his 


satisfactory and rather uncommon evidence of character, but | hearty sympathy as a statesman, the measures which are being 
Mr. Hardy left his story half told. How about the other man ?| taken by the foreign Governments with which Rome is most 


What did the State get out of him ? 
service so much that he broke the law to get away from it, 
and what became of him? Did he guard Ireland better than 
the able youngster whom he paid to give up his work? Or is 
Mr. Hardy gravely prepared to assert that regiments selected 
to garrison Ireland may be officered by anybody—for both 


these men might have been lieutenant-colonels—provided | 


regiments in Jamaica are officered by gentlemen free of debt 
to their tailors. One of the oddest things in the debate, and 
one which we trust will most attract the attention of the 
country, was the tacit assumption which ran through it that 
the true professional officers, the men who have no pri- 
vate means and intend to serve as civil servants do, 
may all be exported with impunity, if the rich, who re- 
gard the Army as a pleasant club, easy to join and easy 
to quit, can only be retained at home. Surely with 


. | ° . . 
He hated disagreeable | actively engaged on the Continent.—especially Germany and 


Switzerland. Now, Mr. Gladstone has had neither of these 
‘excuses. He not prepared to propose, still less to 
justify, any new check whatever on the Roman Catholic 
faith, either in England or Ireland. He not pre- 
pared to justify and confirm with his sympathy,—though the 
effect of his publications must neceesarily be to confirm with 
his sympathy,—the steps that have been taken by Germany 
|and Switzerland to thwart and fetter the Roman Catholic 
| Church in those countries. Therefore, we say his publication 
| was politically a mischievous one, It threw Englishmen and 
Irishmen, both Roman Catholics and Protestants, into an anxious, 
unfriendly, and even quasi-belligerent frame of mind against each 
other, and this without the justification of mooting an express 
| political measure. And, what seems to us infinitely worse, it gave 
|a kind of indirect sanction to a series of Continental measures 


is 


is 





the immense armies all round us, and the comparatively | in which, as we read them, the cause of Liberal and Protestant 
minute force we are able to retain in the kingdom itself—this | freedom has been disgraced by tyrannical attempts to deal 


treasure-house of the world, which could pay a ransom of a 
thousand millions sterling —the effectiveness of the Home 
Army is the first matter for statesmen’s consideration. 
Mr. Hardy’s whole argument, without which his speech is 


Yet | ascendant. 


|with Roman Catholics in the very way in which we accuse 
| Roman Catholics of desiring to deal with us, were they in the 
Now, in excuse for this inevitable effect of Mr. 
| Gladstone’s publication, his new pamphlet has not brought 


meaningless, is that the officer who makes a pastime of the | forward a single fact or statement even tending to justify what 


profession is the officer who preferentially ought to be kept at | his first 


home. 

country ? 
posal is desired by both rich and poor officers; but what kind 
of an argument is that? The poor man wants more money 
and the rich man more ease, but the State wants the efficient 


Is that a view upon which he is prepared to go to the 


service which is to be disregarded for the sake of its servants’ | 


ease and money. Suppose it were proposed to give all poor 
officers £500 a year, and all rich officers exemption from duties 
they disliked, the Army would be still more pleased with the 
proposal, but what would the Secretary for War reply ? 
he could not sacrifice the State to the interests of the Army. 


Yet the measure he is advocating is in principle identical with | 


He says, and we dare say says truly, that his pro- | 


That | 


the absurd proposal we have put into his mouth, and as far as | 


It goes will produce just the same kinds of mischief. 


The | 


interests of the country are avowedly postponed to the interests | 


of one class of its servants, who. whenever they choose, are to 
be enabled to fill important posts by private huckstering. 

In spite of the great majority by which the second reading 
Was passed, a majority nearly double the number that could be 


relied on by Government for a strict party vote, we are unable 


- believe that the proposal will be adopted. It is unfortunate 
that the Bill is not one of a kind which can be long delayed 
in Committee, or which can be whittled away till its meaning 
is destroyed. 
and although clauses may be added as guarantees, we are not 
te enn : ° 

quite sure that, with one exception, guarantees are of any use. 
A clause x 
— officers any claim, direct or indirect, to pecuniary compensa- 
‘ : ; : é 

m might be useful, but it would certainly be resisted as an inter- 


Its potency lies in its principle, not in its details, | 


forbidding the Crown to issue any regulation conferring | 


pamphlet did. Indeed, he avoids, perhaps wisely, 
| but certainly illogieally, the only part of his subject which 
would have tended to justify the first publication as a political 


manifesto. “I have above,” he says. * hazarded an opinion 


} ° ° ° y . : 
| that in this country it [Ultramor‘ane policy] may cause incon- 


venience; and I have had materials ready to hand which 
would, I think, have enabled me amply to prove this 


assertion. But to enter into these details might in- 
flame the dispute, and I do not see that it is abso- 
lutely necessary.” Certainly not; if it is only to justify 
a “hazarded opinion,” it is not only not necessary 


but would be injurious. Let the inconvenience apprehended 
come, before we set the Roman Catholics against us by proving 
that it is likely to come. But surely this tardy precaution of 
Mr, Gladstone’s is virtually a censure on the political attack 
which he rashly made. Why tell our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects that they are dangerous persons and that we have every 
reason to look for disloyalty in men of their principles, if it is 
merely “ inflaming” and * not absolutely necessary,” to explain 
in what practical direction we may look for the signs of this 
dangerous temper? We think Mr. Gladstone has made a great 
error as a statesman, and one which will continue to have very 
fatal consequences abroad, in choosing the moment he has for 


raising the alarm against Roman Catholic principles, though he 


is not in the least prepared either to propose new safeguards 
against them at home, or to justify the persecution which has 


| been directed against them abroad. That Rome, with its great 


polity and extraordinary unity, must be a much more perilous 
political enemy, when she is an enemy at all, than any other 
Church, we have always maintained. And no doubt the 


ference with prerogative, and therefore not within the competence | Vatican Decrees, by drawing that unity somewhat closer, have 
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made her, if she can carry out the new policy, even more for- 


midable. But all this is nothing to the point, unless a new 
policy of persecution against her can be sketched out and 
morally justified. And Mr. Gladstone has not attempted any- 
thing of the sort. 

But if this pamphlet is even weaker than the first 
on that chosen political ground on which the first seemed 
to us weakest, it is a good deal stronger, and very able 
in its way as a controversial publication, that is, as attacking 
the ground-work of the position taken up by the apologists 
for the Roman Catholic Decrees. And we cannot help believing 
that it was really the theological and controversial, and not 
the political side of Mr. Gladstone’s mind, which urged him 
to this enterprise. We only wish he had made it from the 
first a criticism on the new theological position of the Church 
of Rome, instead of a statesman’s warning that some new attitude 
of political watchfulness,—nobody knows exactly what,—ought 
to be taken up by modern States in relation to the Vatican. If Mr. 
Gladstone had limited himself to criticism of this kind, and dis- 
claimed expressly all sympathy with the German and Swiss 
persecutions, his publications might we think, though less ap- 
propriate of course to a statesman, have been thoroughly 
justified and not a little useful, Certainly Mr. Gladstone 
seems to us to have shown with great completeness that, so 
far from the official infallibility of the Pope having been the 
reigning belief of the English and Irish Catholics between fifty 
and a hundred years ago, the opposite view was the reigning 
belief of both the English and Irish clergy. Nor is it easy to see 
how, if Archbishop Manning’s theory is true,—that doubt 
of this infallibility was always proximate to heresy, if not 
absolute heresy,—the English and Irish Churches of the period 
between 1780 and 1830 were otherwise than in a condition proxi- 
mate to heresy, from which it would have been the duty of the 
Roman Church to extricate them, with all possible zeal, by the ut- 
most efforts of missionary exposition and ecclesiastical authority. 
We can hardly conceive what reply can be made to the state- 
ment already put forth by Mr. Martin Archer Shee, but vehe- 
mently challenged by the Roman Catholics, and now, apparently 
at least, substantiated by Mr. Gladstone, that all the four 
Vicars-Apostolic in England, besides 237 priests and all the 
more important English laity, signed a protest, in the year 
1788-89, against Protestant misconstructions of Catholic 
doctrine, in which they declared that they “acknow- 
ledged no infallibility in the Pope.” The expression is a very 
strong one. But according to Mr. Gladstone, the protest 
is still to be seen in the British Museum, where it was 
deposited, with the signatures appended of two Vicars-Apostolic, 
235 priests, and all but one of the laymen who originally 
signed it,—the signatures of the other two Vicars-Apostolic, 
of two other priests, and one layman, having for some reason 
been withdrawn before the protest was deposited in the 
Museum. If this be so, it is not possible to doubt that the 
English Church was at that time all but heretical in the sense 
of the Vatican of to-day, and yet that nothing was heard of the 
kind of protest against its heresy, which Athanasius raised 
against the Arian heresy, and all good Catholics have always 
raised against what they deemed distinct heresies in times 
gone by. It is possible, of course, to say that the English 
Catholics either strained their faith or their honour in order to 
gain their civil rights ; but no one, least of all a Roman Catholic, 
will take this line of argument without producing substantial 
evidence against the fidelity and honesty of his brother-Church- 
men of thatday. Yet no doubt it is a great blow to the doctrine 
of the Vatican Decrees to prove that the Roman Catholic Church 
of a whole nation lived for a generation or more in some- 
thing like total ignorance of one of the most important 
doctrines of the Church to which they belonged, and not 
merely in ignorance of it, but in the state of mind in which, 
when their attention was challenged to it, they indignantly 
rejected it. Mr. Gladstone’s discussion of the bearing of the 
Council of Constance on the belief in the Pope’s infallibility is 
also a very effective piece of controversial statement. No 
doubt there is plenty of opening in this case for plausible, and 
perhaps equally plausible,—nay, it may even be more plausible— 
counter-statements, for there is perhaps no more thorny passage 
to be found in ecclesiastical history than the confused story 
of the Council of Constance. But even if Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement of the case could be successfully impugned, he has 
no doubt set up a very strong objection to the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility, merely by showing how distinctly 
the superficial view of the story of that Council tends 
to lead even candid persons into the belief that a 
General Council maintained its right to command the sub- 








~~ 


mission of the Pope to its judgment on matters of faith and 
that a decree to this effect was confirmed by the Pope himself 
We do not know that this is the upshot of the evidence. 
We only say that there is a great primd JSacie force in Mr. 
Gladstone’s implicit belief that so it was. Certainly, it is a hard 
thing for Roman Catholics if, on a matter of faith, there be 80 
much appearance of genuine external authority on the side of 
heresy. 

Much stronger, however, is Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of the 
complete logical inadequacy of any doctrine of infallibility to 
produce human certainty, if only on this ground,—that it takes 
a second infallibility to determine the true interpretation to be 
given to the first. That argument seems to us to havenole 
and perhaps even more, application to the infallibility of the 
Bible than it has to that of the Pope, though Mr. Gladstone 
thinks it has less application, and seems in some way, which 
we cannot understand, to think that there is a satisfaction for 
Protestants in believing in the infallibility of the Bible which 
there cannot be for Catholics in believing in the infallj. 
bility of the Pope. Still, though he is rather obscure on this 
point, the following argument as to the inadequacy of 
the new dogma for its purpose of setting human doubt 
at rest seems to us perfectly unanswerable :—“ * Instances,’ 
says Dr. Newman, ‘frequently occur, when it is success. 
fully maintained by some new writer, that the Pope’s act 
does not imply what it has seemed to imply ; and questions, 
which seemed to be closed, are after a course of years reopened,’ 
It does not appear whether there is any limit to this ‘course 
of years.’ But whether there is or is not, one thing is clear: 
Between the solid ground, the ¢erra firma of Infallibility, and 
the quaking, fluctuating mind of the individual, which seeks 
to find repose upon it, there is an interval over which he 
cannot cross. Decrees ex cathedrd are infallible; but 
determinations what decrees are ex cathedrd are fallible; 
so that the private person, after he has with all docility 
handed over his mind and its freedom to the Schola 
Theologorum, can never certainly know, never know with 
‘divine faith,’ when he is on the rock of infallibility, when 
on the shifting quicksands of a merely human persuasion.” 
These and similar arguments seem to us to show that Mr. 
Gladstone’s real, though unconscious, motive in entering into 
this discussion was not so much political as controversial,—a 
deep desire to confute his opponents. At all events, it seems 
to us the only direction in which he has gained any success, 
The more he writes, the more convinced we are that, politi- 
cally, his sudden declaration of war against Rome has been a 
blunder for himself and a misfortune to the cause of civil and 
religious freedom. Had he limited himself to the contro- 
versial aspects of the dispute, he would have stirred up no 
political passion, and would have let in light on at least a few 
hesitating Catholics and wavering Anglicans. We wish he 
had from the first confined himself to the more congenial part 
of his task. 





THE OIL WELLS CASE. 


‘we great body of Investors will not derive much comfort 

from the Oil Wells Case. The jury separated without a 
verdict, and the general effect left by their inability to agree, 
by the charge of the Lord Chief Justice, and by the body of 
evidence adduced is—that Shareholders must take Prospectuses 
entirely upon trust. They have little or no legal hold upon the 
Directors who issue or endorse them. Unless they can prove that 
the Directors not only put forward untrue statements, but put 
them forward knowing them to be untrue, they have no sub- 
stantial prospect of a verdict. We do not suppose that Sir A. 
Cockburn intended to say so much, but the general effect of his 
charge upon the lay mind—and Juries seldom number lawyers 
among them—is that no amount of negligence, however crass, 
unless it can be proved to have been absolutely wilful, 
can render Directors civilly liable for the effects of mis- 
representation. It was admitted on all hands that the 
scheme originally was utterly unsound, that a property 
consisting of certain oil wells in Canada of very doubtful 
value was offered to Baron Albert Grant and deelined; then 
offered to Mr. Mowatt, Chairman of the Credit Foncier, for 
£25,000 in cash and £75,000 in paper, and rejected by him ; 
and then offered to a Company to be called the Canadian Oil 
Works Corporation for £480,000, of which £160,000 was to 
be paid in cash, and was accepted by them. It was proved 
in evidence that the Directors of this Corporation en- 
dorsed, though they did not prepare, statements on which 
money was raised averring that the Wells already yielded 
an immense income; that they were carefully warned by Mr. 
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Mowatt; that some of them, and especially Mr. McCullagh Tor- 
seat, were aware of this warning, and disregarded it as an inven- 
tion of an “ enemy ;” that an eminent Canadian authority tele- 
raphed that the scheme was an illusion, that another Canadian 
told the Solicitor to the Company it was a swindle ; that none 
of these facts, and especially the prior offer of sale, were 
explained to the shareholders; that the Directors sent out 
Mr. Eastwick, and the son of a Director, Mr. Hay, to 
report upon the Wells—Mr. Eastwick being openly described 
by the Judge as a simple “ goose,” an easily duped man, who 
took tanks full of oil as proof of flowing wells, and who 
never saw any books—and allowed Longbottom, one of the 
vendors, to accompany them; that on these agents’ telegrams 
they paid £80,000; and that although further warned by 
Mr. Brown (?), formerly the head of the Liberal party in 
Canada, and even by newspapers, they paid £58,000 more. 

One of these warnings, at all events, was addressed to the 
whole Board, and was of the most solemn character. In Sep- 
tember, Mr. Mowatt, Chairman of the Credit Foncier, and a well- 
known man of business, and Sir G. Balfour, one of the best- 
known of Members of Parliament, addressed to the Directors 
of the Oil Wells Corporation this remarkable letter :— 


“JT have your letter of the 14th inst. If I could be surprised at any- 
thing in the Joint-stock Company world, I certainly should be surprised 
at that letter. You commence it by saying that your Board would not 
have considered any further observations on my letter to Mr. Torrens 
necessary after his reply to it, but for my uncalled-for and unjustifiable 
insinuations as to your actsas Directors. Insinuations, indeed! Ihave 
distinctly declared in my said letter to Mr. Torrens that from the infor- 
mation which had reached me I believed the statements put forth in 
your prospectus were exaggerations of so gross a character as to make 
the Directors personally liable for obtaining money upon them. I should 
have thought that such plain language would hardly have been described 
as containing insinuations, whatever else might have been said of it. 
You then tell me that you believe that I have no sufficient ground for 
the statements I have made, and that if I had, and my motive 
were a right one, the honest and straightforward course for me 
to have taken would have been to have given you unreservedly the in- 
formation referred to, and not to have attempted to injure a perfectly 
good business concern by insinuations without any reasonable founda- 
tion. Why, surely, in writing these words you must have forgotten 
that that very course which you recommend is precisely that which I 
adopted. Both my colleague, Sir George Balfour, and I gave immediately 
and unreservedly all the information that had reached us, first to Mr. 
Massey and then to Mr. Torrens. It is true we did not actually put 
into their hands the letters we had from Canada, but both these gen- 
tlemen expressed their entire concurrence in our reasons for not show- 
ing and so making public the signatures. Besides, Mr. Torrens con- 
veyed to my colleague and myself the impression that he not only did 
not desire to see the letters, but that he did not wish to hear more 
of the information contained in them. It would be, however, idle 
to say more on this point, for your Board must know as well as I 
do that even before your monstrous prospectus was issued in- 
formation of the most positive and unquestionable character was 

offered to you, showing that your whole scheme was a delusion, and 
based on the most outrageous misrepresentations, but you declined to 
receive it. For instance, a gentleman from Canada, who describes him- 
self as a magistrate there, and as holding large property in the immediate 
vicinity of yours, with which he is consequently thoroughly acquainted, 
stated in the presence of Sir George Balfour and myself that, being 
shocked at the great fraud which he considered was about to be perpe- 
trated on the public, he sought an interview with your Directors for the 
purpose of remonstrating with them against proceeding with the scheme. 
He was, however, he stated, unable to procure access to any of the 
Directors, but saw your Solicitor, Mr. Vallance, and told him plainly 
that, to use his own words, the whole thing was a frightful swindle ; 
but, he added, when he went on to mention tho facts on which he made 
this charge, your Solicitor gave him clearly to understand that he did 
not want to hear them. And now, referring to that part of your letter in 
which you challenge my motive for these communications, let me ask you 
in all sincerity what possible motives, other than those we have assigned, 
can Sir George Balfour, who will put his name to this letter, and I 
have in thus urging you to inquire into the facts of the case from inde- 
pendent authorities before committing yourselves irretrievably to it, to 
the ruin, as we believe, of a vast number of innocent persons? What 


them to assert that they were deceived. They had believed 
the vendors, whom even Sir John Rose, in a letter to Sir 
Stafford Northcote, dissuading him from being trustee, con- 
sidered men of property; they had a sworn certificate from 
the British Consul at Buffalo, who, the Lord Chief Justice 
says, had been heavily paid for it ; they trusted their reporters, 
who, we may add, seem to have been honest dupes; and no 
human being but themselves can tell whether the belief thus 
raised in their minds was sincere. And if it was sincere, there 
was no liability. The Lord Chief Justice, while stating that 
the shareholders might have relief in a Court of Equity, laid 
it down broadly that “xo amount of rashness or folly could 
warrant a verdict against the Directors, unless they had acted 
in bad faith.” Here are the precise words from the Times’ 
report :— 

“ The plaintiff paid his money on the 22nd of September, and the repre- 
sentations in the prospectus must be taken as continuing until that time ; 
and if anything had happened to alter the belief of the Directors, they 
were bound to undeceive the subscribers before they paid their money. 
It might be said that the proceedings of the Board were rash and in- 
considerate; and it would, no doubt, have been wiser to await farther 
details; not that it would have made any difference, for the reports 
afterwards made fully bore out the telegrams. But it might be said 
that if they had waited the return of the deputation they would probably 
have learnt how unsatisfactory the inspection had been, and would have 
known far more than could be learnt from the reports, and they would 
have heard, for instance, that the books were not produced. It might 
be so; and they were certainly not bound to pay over the money on 
the Ist October, though they were bound then to elect and to abide by the 
contract; but no amount of rashness and of folly would warrant a verdict 
against these gentlemen unless they had acted in bad faith. If the 
Directors were guilty of any negligence, it might be that in some other 
proceeding at law or equity they might be liable. But here the only 
question was whether they had acted fraudulently in taking the plain- 
tiff’s money. And the rashness they might have shown was only 
material in so far as it might be considered as evidence of want of good 
faith.” 

Of course, after that charge it was nearly impossible that a 
verdict should be found against the defendants, and we only 
wonder that the jury, after hours of discussion, still continued 
| to disagree, more especially as the Judge told them that the 
| temptation to bad faith was very small, such Directors as had 
| bought their qualifications receiving nothing, and the others 
| only shares enough to qualify. That the defendants had been 
| guilty of gross carelessness they scarcely attempted to deny— 
though there were great distinctions to be drawn as to the 
carelessness displayed by each individual—but under the 
ruling, carelessness must have appeared to the jury immaterial. 

It is not for us te argue as to the law with the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, more especially without a verbatim report 
of what he said. His ruling, as reported, seems, we know, to 
many lawyers, to have been unexpectedly broad, but until 
modified by an Appellate Court, it is, of course, final; and in 
what position does it leave the ordinary investor? Absolutely 
at the mercy of the original Directors of the Company whose 
shares he buys. They may say what they like, and he has no 
redress, unless he can bring absolute proof that they were not 
deceived, that is, unless he can demonstrate that a certain pro- 
cess went on in their minds which they will say never went on 
at all. As far as we can see, they might as well attempt to 











object do you suppose we can have in thus forcing ourselves upon your 
attention, taking all this trouble, and writing to you these letters? The 
one fact of our exposing ourselves, as you seem to think we are doing, 
to the dangers of a lawsuit by our interposition in the matter ought 
surely to convince you that we must have what we believe at least to be | 
very strong grounds for an interference which you deem uncalled for. 
You may not believe us, but we declare to you solemnly and conscien- 
tiously that we have no other object whatever for interposing in the case 
other than what we have stated, and the desire to be able to protect our- 
selves from the reproach to which we should be subjected if, with the 
information we possessed, we were notable to show that we had done all 
in our power, short of appeal to the public Press, to prevent the frightful | 
catastrophe into which we believe that you are hurrying.” 








This letter produced no change, and to the lay mind it would | 
appear that if ever men were guilty of gross negligence, 
these Directors, who acted in this way, were guilty, and | 
Shareholders have hitherto been under the impression that | 
crassa negligentia constituted a ground of liability. It is not 
my however. Several of the Directors, if not“all, probably were 

Guped, and all had sufficient evidence in their favour to enable | 








prove the Hamiltonian theory. No doubt a jury has a dis- 
cretion, and the twelve men who divided on Thursday might 
have agreed; but jurymen will almost always take differing 
views of the amount of negligence which is evidence of mala fides, 
and in the case of Directors who, in the present condition of 
the public mind, seem to be expected to know nothing, the 
amount required is almost unattainable. That is hard upon 
existing shareholders, but it is harder still upon shareholders 
in future. The direct effect of the result in this case—of the 
inability of the jury to find a verdict, of the Judge’s charge, 


‘and of the enormous expenditure incurred in vain—will be to 


assure speculators that they are less liable for incorrect 
representations than they thought themselves, that they may 
safely circulate still wilder statements, that they may 


with impunity remain ignorant of circumstances which 
the public believe they have carefully ascertained. That 
effect must be an injurious one. Apart altogether from 
fraud, indolence is one of the greatest of temptations. The 


most honourable man in the country discharges a trust all the 
better because he knows that if the money disappears he is 
liable to make it good, and the best of Directors would be all 
the more cautious if he knew that his fortune would be in- 
volved in a careless misdescription. Hitherto every Director 
has thought himself so liable, but now the weight of that 
conviction is nearly, if not entirely, removed. As to the 
result of the affair on the minds of predatory Directors 
—and there is such a class—we tremble at the mere pro- 
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spect. They will feel as if they had received a gift from | to perform, double duty, as soon as the incapacity of the other 


Heaven, a legal authorisation to turn their gifts of plausibility 


to the fullest account, a legal exemption from any responsibility 
for pecuniary untruth. Talk about diamonds in ant-hills! 
why shouldn’t there be diamonds in ant-hills, if John Nokes, 
Californian and speculator in mines, telegraphs to say he has 
found them there, that they are worth a million, and that 
he will sell them to British capitalists for elevenpence- 


halfpenny and a thousand shares? Where is the mala 


Jides in believing Nokes? He may have been in the State 
prison for larceny, but how is the British Shareholder to 


prove that the British Director knew that, or knowing it, felt | 


it to be a reason for distrust? The gold-fields of Sydney were 
discovered, first of all, according to local tradition, by a thief 
who had been convicted, and who was soundly whipped for 
attempting to palm off such lies. Suppose a British Director 
had believed him. It is quite clear, if this is the state of the 
law, the law requires to be amended, or limited liability will 
become little else than a protection for men who desire to sell 
useless or non-existent property at enormous prices. 


DOUBLE-BARRELLED BRAINS. 
WRITER in the February Cornhill has expounded an hypothe- 
sis of Dr, Brown-Séquard,—the great physiologist (and vivi- 
sectionist), who has studied so long and so earnestly the rationale of 
the nervous processes,—that either side of the brain is competent 


to perform almost all the functions of the brain, just as either eye, | 


or ear, or lung, is competent, if properly disciplined, to discharge, 
less accurately, but still tolerably, almost all the functions usually 
discharged for us by both in combination. Professor Brown-Séquard 
fancies that it may be to some extent our own fault that we are so 
dependent as most of us appear to be on the left side of the 


brain for the power of intellectual work, and especially for the | 


power of speech and writing, and probably to a great extent, too, 
in his view, of correct thinking. He suggests that the effect of 
training children so much more to the use of the right hand 
and side than of the left, is, that the left side of the brain, which 
provides the nervous apparatus by which our right arm and side 
are governed,—just as the right side of the brain provides the 
nervous apparatus by which the left arm and side are governed, 


—gets a much larger allowance of blood and of the nutrition which | 


blood brings than the right, the rule always being that in pro- 
portion to exercise or disuse an organ attracts a larger or 
smaller supply of aliment from the circulating system, so that 
to that which has there is given more, and from that which 
has not is taken away even that which it has. Hence the early 
predominance given to the use of the right hand and arm in 
children, results, according to Professor Brown-Séquard’s sug- 
gestion, in the earlier and fuller development of the left side of 
the brain; which, again, results in the left side of the brain being 
chiefly used for intellectual and discriminative work. We become 
in this way unable, he thinks, to use adequately not only our left 
hands, but also our right brains, which supply the nervous pro- 
cesses regulating the left hands ; and hence, if any disease attacks 
the left side of the brain, the work of life has to be begun all over 
again with the right brain, the patient having to learn to read and 
write and think with an organ quite unaccustomed to the work, 
and being, therefore, compelled to begin with the most rudi- 
mentary efforts, just as he did in his childhood, when he was first 
training the left side of the brain to its duty. He thinks, then, 
that if children were always taught from the first to do everything 
with equal ease with either hand,—to use the knife, or the gun, or 
the painting-brush, or the cricket-bat in the right hand one weck 
and in the left hand the next, so that neither side of the body 
should have the preference over the other, the effect would 
be that both sides of the brain would in childhood be 


equally nourished, so that the intellectual efforts, when first they | 


begin to tax the brain, would be associated equally with either 


side of it. And in that case he thinks that if disease struck | 


cither side of the brain, the other would be just as much in a 
position to carry on the work of writing and the other functions 
of the intellectual powers, as either lung now is to oxidise the 
blood, if the other fails us. We should no longer find what is 
called ‘aphasia,’ or incapacity to catch the right words for our 


ideas, produced by an injury to the left side only of the brain, for the | 


right side of the brain having been just as much used as the left 
in the work of selecting words to express our thoughts, it would 
take up the whole duty of that selection with ease, directly the 


other failed to do it, just as the sound lung, or the sound side of | 


the other duplicate organs, is ready to accept, and soon grows able 


| Side is clearly established. Indeed, if we may trust the Cornhiy 
| Writer, Dr. Brown-Séquard goes further. He thinks that the 
work of what we may call double-barrelled brains would, perhaps 
be better and more thoroughly sound and vigorous than that 
jo the single-barrelled brains which are at present almost upj- 
versally in use. There may be something. suggests the reviewer, 
| of the same moral advantage in the use of a double brain 
directed upon the same problem, that there is in the use of 
both eyes for the observation of the same object. As those who 
use both eyes to observean object, gain some knowledge as to its dig- 
tance by the muscular adjustment necessary to focus both eyes upon 
it, so, suggests the reviewer, it may be that the use of both braing 
for thought or speech may give us, as it were, a more stereoscopic 
view of the idea we are trying to grasp or express than we could 
| gain from the use of one alone,—some faint reflection, say, of the 
| advantage which we get from comparing thoughts on any difficult 
| subject with somebody else, whose experience and training haye 
| been different from our own. Only, even admitting Dr. Brown- 
Séquard’s general view, this assumption implies that after all, 
though each side of the brain may have been equally developed, it 
commands the avenues to a different stock of associations, and ig 
not a mere duplicate of the other. Ifthe left eye occupied pre- 
cisely the some position in space in relation to the object observed 
which is oceupied by the right eye, binocular vision would be no 
'more stereoscopic than single vision. And so if the right brain 
| embodied precisely the same physical vestiges Of experience as the 
left,—the same, and no others,—there would be no new element of 
insight added by the use of both brains to those which are contri- 
buted by the use of one. But if we may trust the authority in the 
Cornhill, it is pretty clear that Dr. Brown-Séquard, though he 
fancies that by proper care either brain might be so far developed 
as to discharge adequately the functions of the other, does believe 
that each side of the brain has a special aptitude for a special kind 
of work, which we may call the masculine and feminine sides of 
| the intellect, the left brain being specially competent for in- 
| tellectual work, though not incompetent for emotional, while the 
| right brain is specially competent for the elaboration of feeling, 
| though not incompetent for that of thought. The right side of 
the brain is the one most apt to be affected, according to Dr. 
; Brown-Séquard, in all hysterical diseases, as also to be most 
concerned in all work in which the nervous system contributes to 
'the nutrition of the body. Hence, even if they be equally de- 
veloped and worked, Dr. Brown-Séquard’s theory supposes that 
| intellectual work elaborated through the exercise of the right brain 
would usually have a larger element of feeling and instinct in it, 
while the same work elaborated through the exercise of the left brain 
would be one of drier calculation, of soberer reasoning. Hence, the 
work of a double-barrelled brain, in which both brains were 
focussed on the same problem, would, according to this ingenious 
hint, be superior to ordinary intellectual work, in this, that con- 
verging trains of thought and feeling would be brought to bear 


on the same point. 

It hardly needs pointing out that the practical defect of this 
ingenious suggestion is the very inadequate means it supplies of se- 
curing that both sides of the brain shall be equally exercised,—sup- 
posing, what is at present hardly more than a mere guess, that the 
functions of both brains are so far the same that either will discharge 
adequately the functions of the other. We can secure the exercise 
of the left arm and leg, because we know perfectly well when we 
use our left and when we use our right limbs. We can learn, if 
it be worth while, to carve, and write, and dig, and shoot, and 
shake hands with the left hand as easily as with the right. But 
we cannot learn to use the right brain equally with the left, be- 
cause we have absolutely no means of knowing which of the two 
we use, or for that matter, whether we use either or both, when 
we think, and feel, and hope, and dream, and calculate. If Dr. 
Brown-Séquard or any one else could discover for us a secure mode 
| of laying one side of the brain to rest, so that we could be certain, 
if we were thinking at all, that the other was the one in use,—if 
there were any mode of diminishing the supply of blood for a 
time to one side of the brain and increasing it to the other, so 
that the brain better supplied might be used, and the other rested, 
there would be some chance of answering for an equal develop- 
ment. But as Dr. Brown-Séquard trusts entirely to the very 
doubtful and indirect results of taking care that children 
should gain as much command of their right arms, hands, and 
sides as of their left, in the very sanguine hope that, as 
consequence, both sides of the brain would start on a level 
with each other, and neither of them, therefore, get more 
‘exclusively appropriated than the other to intellectual work, 
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it is quite obvious that even if his advice be followed, we 
shall be no nearer to any certainty that both sides of the brain 
are equally used in cerebration than we were before. At the best, 
all that will have been done will be that we shall have stopped off one 
ossible, and perhaps rather minute, cause of inequality of develop- 
ment, but not that we shall have provided for equality of develop- 
ment. But even if we could so provide, Dr. Brown-Séquard’s hope 
might not be realised, but falsified, even arguing on the basis of his 
ownassumptions. For it might very well happen that as it assuredly 
takes longer to gain the highest degree of equal skill with both 
hands in any manual operation than it takes to attain that degree 
of skill with one only, so, if by any means we could secure that 
each side of the brain should be developed pari passu and only 
pari passu with the other, we should gain, in the same time, not a 
greater brain-power than before, but a less. It is quite true, of 
course, that a person who has the highest degree of skill with 
both hands is far more capable of great manual feats than the 
person who has the highest only with one. But then if he 
takes, say only half as long again, or more, to acquire it, he 
must neglect something else which otherwise he might have 
learned to do with one hand in that time; and so, it might very 
well be, that even if we could provide for the equal develop- 
ment of both sides of the brain, the only effect would be that for 
mortals, whose length of life seldom exceeds threescore years and 
ten, the double-barrelled brain would never reach the fineness and 
delicacy of development which is now easily reached within that 
time by one side alone. And especially is this probable, if it be 
true, as Dr. Brown-Séquard is said to think, that each side of 
the brain has at present specific functions of its own, though 
not exclusive ones. This is not so with regard to our hands. 
With ordinary men, the left hand only does the right hand’s 
work rather less effectively, and has no specific aptitudes of its 
own. But if the right brain be, as we are told on Dr, Brown- 
Séquard’s authority, specially related to the feelings, it might 
well happen that in training it to discharge adequately the work 
of the left side of the brain, it would lose some of its own specific 


| conclusions ; but none of them are intelligible at all without 
| assuming one mind, as distinct not only from a brain, but from 
| two minds, wherewith to judge these associations and to draw con- 
, clusions from them, The very difficulty and puzzle of the matter 
_ consists not in any appearance of two distinct judging and willing 
| powers exercising a separate control of the same bodily organism, 

but in the very different kinds and classes of impressions present 
_ to the mind at different times, from which the same judging and 
willing power appears to draw at those different times, what turn 
out, of course, to be totally inconsistent inferences. We doubt if 
any of these phenomena, among the sane or the insane, come to 
more than this,—that unhealthy brains give rise to all sorts of de- 
ficiencies of memory, and defective, and therefore delusive, asso- 
ciations, sometimes so seriously delusive that the same objects re- 
| present altogether a different nucleus of impressions at different 

times to the same person. But that certainly does not in any way 
suggest that each brain represents a mind, or anything at all like 
it. The double-barrelled brain of Dr. Brown-Séquard, even as 
his reviewer in the Cornhil! describes it, offers no support to the 
hypothesis of a double personality in the only sense in which that 
conception could be interpreted. 





NATIONAL “STEADINESS.” 

ae *LISHMEN always say they are indifferent to foreign 

opinion, and when foreign opinion is hostile, their indifference 
is probably real. If they are educated men, they see that foreigners 
do not comprehend all the facts of the case, and ignorance of facts, 
however small, seems to them to disqualify judges ; and if they 
they are uneducated, they only wrap themselves in their insu- 
larity and ask, as a labourer recently asked about a barometer in 
which his employer believed, ‘‘ How can things like them know?” 
We are not quite sure, however, that they are equally indifferent 
to praise. If a foreigner is known to like England, he is usually 
set down, without much more consideration, as an exceptionally 
intelligent man. The high eulogy passed by the late Duke de Broglie 
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qualities ; and the same thing might be true, mutatis mutandis, of | on English Infantry is still quoted with pleasure, and one of the 
the left side of the brain. On the whole, we think we may say that | claims of the Emperor William to English worship is that he 
even accepting implicitly the assumptions of Dr. Brown-Séquard, | caused a narrative of the loss of the ‘ Birkenhead,’ and of the 
there is yet almost as little evidence to recommend his practical | heroic discipline of the troops on board, to be read at the head 
suggestion as there would be if these assumptions had never been of every Prussian regiment. Garibaldi’s recent praise of the 
granted. No more remotely contingent inference was probably English for steadiness has been quoted everywhere with a plea- 
ever drawn from exceedingly doubtful premisses, than his. | sure unaffected either by the usual English distrust of the 

The chief fascination of the theory is furnished, however, | General’s judgment, or by a certain doubt as to the exact quality 
in all probability by its apparent explanation of the pheno- | which he intended to praise. He is generally understood to 
have referred to the English persistence, and he did so; but it 


mena of a dual consciousness in man,—the sane and the insane 
s . ° . | . . . . 
side of some men’s thoughts,—the good and evil side of all | was, as is evident from the rest of his speech, persistence of a 


men’s thoughts,—the alternations of consciousness in a few re- somewhat special kind. His remark that the English, when 


markable cases of disease between two distinct lives of memory 
and experience, in one »f which the patient remembers one set 
of persons and one sc of facts, while in the other he remembers 
a quite different s*., and sometimes even attaches quite different 


conceptions to tne same person, in accordance with the different | 


chains of association he has connected with him in the two different 


states. Dr, Brown-Séquard’s theory would explain this last pheno- | 


pursuing an enterprise, were never “ troubled’ about anything, 
‘and his illustrative story of the Romans who, with Hannibal 
at their gates, sent out an army in another direction, 
alike show that he was thinking of a quality which, what- 
ever its value, seems to belong in a special degree to men 
of English blood, a quality for which he found the nearest 
English word, but of which no word is perfectly descriptive. 


menon by saying that, whenever the injured side of the brain lapsed | There exists in Englishmen and Americans, and as far as we 
into inactivity, the intellectual impressions connected with the , know, in no other people, unless it be the Chinese, a power of 
nervous work it had discharged disappeared, while the other side persisting in tranquillity, of overlooking rather than over- 
of the brain came into operation with an entirely new and only |coming obstacles, and going on without setting the teeth, 
recently commenced set of impressions ; and that when the repose of which strikes an observer accustomed to Frenchmen of 
the injured brain had restored it to activity, the uninjured side of _ the South, Italians, Spaniards, and Spanish Americans, as 
the brain would immediately revert to the ordinary duties it had dis- the most separate of capacities. Persistence by itself is an attri- 
charged before the injury took place, while the trace of its newer bute of many nations, and possibly of all, when they have once 
work would be extinguished in the reawakening of the old trains of gained a certain height of civilisation. The French, whom we 
impression. That, however, if an ingenious, is obviously a totally think so volatile, have adhered to a definite foreign policy, a 
conjectural theory. Even if the explanation really covered the definite theory of administration—not of government—and a 
phenomena so far as regards the injured side of the brain, yet definite social ideal for ages; and they carry their persistency 
why should the healthy side of the brain lose the trace of its into the ordinary business of life. A Frenchman with an idea in 
recent work when it resumes the discharge of its old func- | his head cannot get rid of it; he is often the most obstinate, not 
tions? It seems to us that while no sound physiologist can | to say impracticable, of business men, and he can carry out a 
deny the close and intimate connection between the state of the plan—as witness the completion of the Suez Canal—with a dogged 
brain and the state of the mind, the phenomena of colloquy with determination Englishmen might envy. M. de Lesseps puffs and 
oneself, in which each side of the controversy is taken in turn by | fanfaronnades and promises and threatens in a way English- 
the mind,—the still more remarkable phenomena sometimes found | men do not like, but Stephenson never stuck to Chat Moss 
after serious fevers or other injuries to the brain, which result in| as Lesseps stuck to the Suez Canal. ‘The difference is 
alternating lives, —and many similar phenomena observed amongst that the typical Englishman laughed, and supposed there must be 
the insane, can never be explained by any merely physiological bottom somewhere, and went on “copping” his cartloads of 
theory, whether of a double brain or otherwise. All of them in- | earth into the morass, as if that operation were an end instead of 
dicate the existence, no doubt, of various distinct and sometimes a means; while the Frenchman, though just as persevering, would 
utterly disjointed trains of association, by which the mind is | have gesticulated and sworn and ground his teeth, and generally 
prompted to very different and sometimes completely inconsistent | shown himself “troubled” by the obstinacy of the soil. The 
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Ktalian, as Metternich, in a famous paper of instructions to a| theoretical right to believe that the Moss would be filled Within 


Viceroy of Lombardy and Venice, once explained, never gives up 
anything upon which his heart is set, and is most determined 
when he seems most pliant; but the Italian, when too much 
opposed, is apt to mistake his ‘‘ pazienza” for an active force, and 
to wait, with good-humour sometimes, for the gods and circum- 
stance to do his work. ‘The Englishman does not do that. He 
must keep on ‘ pegging away,” or he would forget his object 
altogether, or lose his steadiness in rage, and he therefore keeps 
on, even if pretty sure of loss. ‘* One must do business,” he says, if 
he is a merchant, and does not think the speculation promising; 
and ‘‘ One must hurt the enemy,” he says, if he is a Premier sanc- 
tioning a Walcheren expedition. ‘The German,” says Heine, 
who was a hybrid, with Jew blood, French intellect, and Teutonic 
patience, ‘‘is the most persistent of mankind,” and certainly his 
steadiness in battle, in business, and in literary investigation is 
of the most perfect kind; but there is a weakness in the 
German somewhere, a trace of lymph in his mental com- 
position, which tolerates an inordinate expenditure of time. 
He can halt to consider too contentedly. Englishmen think 
he is the slave of habit, but that is not the case. No 
man in the world adapts himself so readily to an entirely 
new life, or as emigrant or settler submits so docilely or 
with such good-humour to the ways of a new world. We rather 
fancy his unsteadiness or habit of delay, of which Heine com- 
plained so much, is due to his strong mental realisation of his 
ideal, be it the unity of Germany, or a substitute for Christianity, 
or onlya fortune. It is there ; he possesses it when he is smoking ; 
it is real, it is perfect, and the time to be lost in making it con- 
crete does not seriously matter. The Englishman will not give 
too much time. Ifa great deal must be given, he forgets his 
purpose, and as to advancing towards it through generations, that 
amount of steadiness is quite beyond him. We scarcely know a 
case in which our persistent countrymen have consciously gone on 
with a purpose through the ages, the very few apparent excep- 
tions being due rather to conservative feeling than to any de- 
termination to make a persistent advance. Very long jobs are 
very diflicult to us, and our “steadiness” neither helps us to kill 
the National Debt, which, in our position, Frenchmen would 
have extinguished long since, nor to arrive in America 
or India at a_ self-acting and rigid system of forest 
laws. What we do possess is the power of steadiness in tran- 
quillity which Garibaldi recommended to the Romans,—of going 
on, doing bit by bit, without faltering, and without particularly 
caring whether there are obstacles or not. ‘‘ It is all in the day’s 
work” is a specially English sentence, and one the full force of 
which it is extremely difficult to render in any other tongue. 

The quality is most valuable, as every quality is which conduces 
to efficiency, but we doubt whether if Englishmen ever analysed 
themselves they would be quite as pleased with its source, 
which is, we fear, no virtue, and no capacity, and no faculty, but 
just a form of stupidity, and nothing better. It is to want of 
imagination that we owe our special steadiness; and so, we sus- 
pect, did Garibaldi’s Romans, who did not realise to themselves 
what Hannibal's victory would mean, and sent out an army by 
the other gate because it came in the regular day’s work to send 
another army. The sentries at the Horse Guards would be re- 
lieved regularly if London were on fire, and would stand there, 
probably, if the flames were round them, till their horses began to 
shrick. It is not from firmness, or foresight, or intellectual grasp 
that an Englishman does not shrink from obstacles, but because he 
does not see them as other races do before they are visible, and 
then sees only one at once, and grapples with that with the good- 
humoured audacity of a man who is more than a match for that 
one difficulty at all events. He has not the power to exaggerate 
the obstacle, or to suppose it will be endless, or to frame a plan 
which would simply overburden his brain, but he sees the thing 
as it is, and goes at it just as a Chinaman does at the next bit of 
carving, without caring or, as it were, knowing that he must 
repeat his next bit twenty thousand times. ‘here is the day, and 
the day’s wage, and the work to do, and he does it, and failure 
or success weighs on him comparatively little. Lincoln was a 
typical Englishman in his way, as Western men often are, and 
not seeing his way to a grand scheme, as a Frenchman would 
have tried to do; and not being sure of the ultimate end, 
as a German could possibly have felt; and not being able, 
like an Italian, to perceive energy in mere waiting, he kept on 
pegging away with his armies, just as Stephenson did with his 
cart-loads of earth at Chat Moss, till at last the work so long 
invisible revealed itself to the world as done. Engineers said 
Stephenson was pig-headed, and so he was, for he had no more 


the compass of his means than the first man who sowed grain had to 
believe that it would die and come up again twenty-fold, but he went 
on trying, asa more thoughtful man of science might never have done, 
Politicians said Lincoln was so unintellectual, and it was true, N 0 
“intellectual” man in that sense could have gone on as he did with. 
out more immediate and, so to speak, more dramatic result. The 
difficulties, and the losses, and the horrors, and the chances against 
| his method of operation would have been too patent to him, and 
he would have despaired, or have risked too much upon a single ex. 
haustive effort. In the limitation of his intellect resided the strength 
of his character, and so it is with Englishmen asa nation. If they 
had to drain the territory round Rome and too little money to 
do it with, they would form no grand plan, but many plans for 
many bits, and go on doing them with steadiness, with no more 
‘‘trouble ” on them than the workmen felt who at last succeeded 
in draining the Bedford Level. They did not try to drain Cambridge- 
shire too, they never thought of a universal plan, but went on doing 
what they could manage, and what they thought would pay 
That is practical wisdom, say most Englishmen. Well, we don't 
know. It would not be wisdom at all if our countrymen could 
frame a far-sighted plan without losing any of their present 
qualities, and is only wisdom because, granted a people whose 
strength is limitation, breaking down limits may prove an en- 
feebling process. Englishmen when trying to look very 
far ahead often lose something of their energy, both in 
speculation and practice. They tried to do that about 
the Suez Canal, and got. with Lord Palmerston a typical 
“nglishman at their head, into such a fog of prophecies, all of 
which turned out wrong, that they would have nothing to do with 
the undertaking. When the Canal was cut and speculation 
ended, they were again within their limits, and went on building 
steamers and shipping goods till they reaped most of the advan- 
tage of the work, and M. de Lesseps was ready to tear his hair at 
that annoying development of English ‘“ steadiness,” that ‘habit of 
doing the work to be done without looking before and around. 
Mr. Kinglake makes us all thrill, in spite of his endless de- 
tail, with his story of Inkermann, and no doubt the Eng- 
lish ‘* steadiness” deserves all the emotion to which his 
account of it gives rise. But nevertheless the fact remains, 
that if the English soldier had not been the stupidest fighting- 
creature under the sun, he would under the circumstances have 
distrusted himself and the fog and the possible result, would 
have conceived that the Russians must be decently led, and would 
have retired inglorious. There is no courage in the world like 
that of a ferret. The little brute, so low in the scale that, as has 
just been decided, it cannot be made the subject of theft, will go, 
if encouraged, at an elephant’s foot, and deserves all the praise 
now lavished upon the bull-dog. All the same, the chief reason 
for its courage is that it can see only the foot, and not being 
imaginative, does not see the trunk above or realise its strangling 
power. 








GARIBALDI AND THE TIBER. 

NEW will be inclined to quarrel with the latest pronunciamiento 
of the Italian patriot. Clerical and Liberal may alike wel- 

come his exchange of the sword for the pruning-hook. From 
time immemorial the Tiber has defied the efforts of Senate and 
people, of Pagan Emperor and of Christian Pontiff, but at length 
it seems that modern science must prevail, and sentence of 
divorce be pronounced against the ‘“ uxorius amunis.” For such 
a work—the diversion of the river at a point thirty miles from 
its mouth—the enthusiasm of the Italians must be awakened, 
and for this task Garibaldi is of all men most fitted. But enthu- 
siasm unaided will hardly dig through the Campagna, and the 
nayvy requires more solid sustenance than patriotic fervour. 
Capital is the one thing needful, and at the same time, perhaps, 
the thing most difficult to obtain in Italy itself. It is to England, 
therefore, that the General looks for material as well as moral 
support. In England, the progress of such an enterprise must 
surely be watched with interest. Without doubt, many a dis- 
appointed tourist has condemned the ‘Tiber as an insignificant and 
muddy stream, and looked with contempt on “the noble river 
that rolls by the towers of Rome.” But on the other hand, 
; many Englishmen, though knowing Italy from books alone, could 
| trace the windings of the Tiber from the beech forest in which it 
| rises to the marshy shore where its turbid current mingles with 
the blue waters of the Mediterraneau. In view, however, of the 
| important works now about to be commenced, the sympathy of 
| the scholar will be of less importance than the favour of the 
capitulist. It is proposed to turn the waters of the Tiber into 
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the channel of the Teverone as far as Ponte Mammolo, a short 
distance above their present confluence. ‘Thence a new channel 
must carry their united waters to the sea. At first, the idea of 
meeting the “ headlong Anio” face to face is somewhat startling, 
put Horace’s epithet is applied to the falls at Tivoli, below which 
the stream loses the violence which characterises its upper course. 
Hence Silius Italicus describes it as ‘‘ gently creeping,” — 
« Sulfureis gelidus qua serpit leniter undis 
Ad genitorem Anio /abens sine murmure Tybrim.” 

As to the cost of such an undertaking, it would be at present 
premature to hazard a conjecture. One prediction, however, may 
gafely be uttered. Whatever sum may be named in the first esti- 
mates will be largely exceeded. The benefits to be secured are 
threefold ; the drainage of the Campagna, the permanent protec- 
tion of the city from inundation, and the development of the port 


of Rome. 


That the Agro-Romano was in ancient times the home of a 


thriving population is well known; that it is now a wilderness is 
equally undeniable. Whether the drainage of the stagnant pools 
now formed in the hollows will suffice to remove the curse of 
malaria remains to be seen. The attainment of so important a 
result will, without doubt, be greatly facilitated by the improved 
agriculture which will be developed if the new water-way is brought 
through the lifeless wastes of the Campagna. Equal in import- 
ance with the reclamation of the Roman territory is the preven- 
tion of the inundations which have periodically caused so much 
misery to the inhabitants of the low-lying districts of the city 
itself. The original level of the Roman Forum was only just 
above the level of the river in its ordinary state ; and though the 
surface of the soil is now considerably raised by the débris of the 
city, the river-bed also must have risen to some extent, if we 
consider the vast quantity of alluvial matter which must be con- 
stantly deposited by ‘‘ the yellow Tiber.” 

In the time of the Republic, we hear of the Campus Martius 
being inundated twelve times in a single year; and the waters 
seem sometimes to have reached far down the Appian Way. ‘The 
losses of life and property became, of course, more serious as the 
city spread further along the river’s banks, but till Cassar became 
master of Rome no effectual remedy seems to have been even pro- 
posed. One of Cicero's letters tells of a caller dropping in at his 
Tusculan villa—one Capito, anindustrious news-gatherer—with the 
intelligence that Ceesar had determined to turn the Tiber from its 
eourse at the Mulvian Bridge, and to bring it along the foot of 
the Vatican, while the space between this new channel and the 
abandoned one was to form a new Campus Martius. Cicero 
pricked up his ears at this, for it would materially affect the value 
of Scapula’s gardens, which he had long been wishing to purchase. 
Ina few months, however, Casar was murdered, and with him 
fell both this scheme and others for a new port at Ostia and a 
eanal through the Pontine Marshes to ‘lerracina. 

Of these schemes, the last alone has been taken in hand with 
some profitable result. Augustus constructed along the line of 
the Appian Way the canal which has been immortalised in 
Horace’s ‘Journey to Brundusium.” ‘Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
and Pope Boniface VIII. are said to have done something to 
improve the drainage of the Pontine Marshes ; and Leo X. repaired 
and enlarged their chief outlet, the canal of Badino, which passes 
through the ridge stretching along the coast from Monte Circeo 
to Terracina. But no systematic and sustained effort to grapple 
with the difficulty was made till within a hundred years of the 
present time. In 1777, when 60,000 acres were under water, Pius 
V1. availed himself of the services of Rapini, who, by clearing out 


old excavations and forming new, contrived to keep the waters | 


within due bounds, and connected the canal of Badino with the 
port of Terracina by a navigable channel. The work occupied 
fifteen years and cost £360,000. Under Napoleon a Commission 
Was appointed to superintend these hydraulic works, but from 
that day to this nothing, we believe, has been done in the matter 
beyond mainta‘ning the system of drainage as it was left by Pius 
VI. Part of the reclaimed land forms rich pasture for cattle, on 
other parts are raised large crops of rice and corn; but the pesti- 
lent exhalations from a basin, of which some portion lies even 
below the level of the sea, forbid the permanent residence of any 
Considerable population. 

In the reign of Tiberius, a plan to turn aside the chief tribu- 
taries of the Tiber was discussed, only to be abandoned, though 
at present this idea is to a slight extent carried out by conducting 
Some of the waters which flow into the Val di Chiana northwards 
to the Arno, Among the evil omens that foreshadowed the fall 
of Otho is recorded an inundation which bore death and destruc- 
tion into the higher districts, before deemed secure from such 





visitations, and produced that terror of Roman rulers,—a scarcity 
of food among the common people. 

Such were the constantly-recurring disasters when Roman 
power was at its greatest height. In the confusion of the Middle 
Ages, the only barriers raised against inundation were the ruins 
of the city, and even in our own day, any attempt to protect 
Rome by embankment would in all probability be but a post- 
ponement of calamity. ‘The scheme now brought forward seems 
likely to give free passage to the waters, and to avoid the winding 
reaches which in the existing channel must seriously impede the 
hurrying flood. To the antiquarian, this question is peculiarly 
interesting, for who knows what treasures of bronze and of marble, 
what relics of pomp or war, lie hidden in those reaches of the 
Tiber between the Ponte St. Angelo and the Marmorata? 

To the commercial world the third object proposed—the con- 
struction of a ship canal to Rome—will especially commend 
itself, and the co-operation of Prince Torlonia will greatly facili- 
tate its realisation. He undertakes to aid in reopening the port 
which Claudius constructed to take the place of the still more 
ancient port of Ostia, and he will drain the lake of Trajan. The 
preparation of the necessary plans is said to have been already 
entrusted to an English firm, and it is hoped that the works will 
be commenced at an early date. But the port must not only be 
reopened,—it must be kept permanently clear. The old mouth of 
the Tiber has long been rendered useless by the vast accumulation 
of sand. The coast-line has grown two miles beyond the port 
of Trajan. The work to be undertaken is great, and will entail 
watchful care for the future. While answering to their leader's 
call, the Italians should give heed to his advice to imitate the 
steadfastness of England. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS.—IL 
(BY A SUPERFICIAL OBSERVER.) 

Ir has probably been the lot of most householders in London 
personally to conduct visitors from the provinces through the 
dazzling halls wherein Madame Tussaud’s waxen effigies illustrate 
human nature with cosmopolitan impartiality, and in most 
instances those householders have probably been compensated 
by the surprising remarks of the tourists. I remember a case 
in point. It occurred long before the ‘ Portrait Model” 
period, and when Mrs. Manning was among the latest novelties 
in the Chamber of Horrors. I had done the Kings and Queens 
and the Napoleon Room with much credit to myself and satisfae- 
tion to my companion, a worthy lady from Devonshire, who 
regarded the waxworks with admiration only equalled by that 
with which they were recently honoured by the Shah, and having 
reached the Chamber of Horrors, I left her for a while to her 
emotions undisturbed, and indulged myself in a gentle reverie. 
I was roused by a puzzled muttering, and found myself in the 
cheerful vicinity of Marat. My friend was gazing at the odious 
spectacle, and I caught the sounds of her soliloquy. ‘ Whatails 
him? Fits, perhaps. That can’t be currant-jelly,—in a bath ! 
but it looks like it.” Recalled to a sense of my duty, I briefly 
related that tragical story which possesses one admirable narrative 
quality ; you can cook it to the taste of your hearer, serving your 
Charlotte Corday ‘‘ accommodated ” with a Joan-of-Are flavour, 
or otherwise, just as he or she may fancy. My friend was a 
peaceful provincial, so I shocked her with Charlotte,—not exactly 
_as I intended though, for she turned surprised eyes upon me, and 
observed, in a horrified voice, ** You really mean that she killed 
‘the poor gentleman in his bath! What a bold young 
woman!” From that day forth a comic association with 
the idea of Marat—previously incredible—has always existed 
for me, and it was recalled to my memory a few days ago by 
another odd example of the variety of points of view. Supposing 
Mrs. Nickleby to have been in Paris as a superficial observer, she 
would probably have been reminded of the Rue de la Ferraillerie, 
by the fact that the Due de Nemours, having shaved off his beard, 
no longer presents his former striking resemblance to Henri 
Quatre. Figaro told us so one morning, at least, and I instantly 
began to wonder what had become of the narrow street and the 
old house, with the little figure of the Béarnais outside, where 
that stout-hearted, unscrupulous personage breathed his last, in 
a room which I had gazed upon with much awe many years ago, 
having gone thither direct from Fontaincbleau, where I had feasted 
my eyes upon the historic rooms in the palace, upon Sully’s 
Pavilion, and the house of la belle Gabrielle. (1 like now to 
persuade myself that I believed then in the famous carp, and 
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actually beheld the patriarchical fish with the collar of gold which 
he won from the proud monarch.) ‘They told me in that good old 
time that the narrow room was precisely in the same state, and con- 
tained the same furniture as when Henri Quatre was carried into 


it, and I hope [ had not a doubt of the truth of the statement, | 


for never more can I make act of faith in it. The Rue de la 


Ferraillerie is gone, swept away in the base interests of modern | 


convenience, and now that the Palace of St. Cloud is burned, so 
? ’ 


that you cannot sce the room in which Jacques Clement stabbed | 


Henri Trois, there is only one spot in or near Paris to be con- 
fidently associated with the killing of a king. Iwas accompanied 
by a small Parisian friend, aged twelve, in my vain search for the 
Rue de la Ferraillerie, and as she was rather curious as to the 
object of the expedition, I told her the story of Henri Quatre, of 
his great reign and tragic death, and as I could not show her the 
street, tried to describe it as it was,—narrow and inconvenient, 
with all the accessories of the clumsy coach and the fanatical 
assassin. Henry did not interest this young person,—Ravyaillac 
did, which I observed with misgiving. ‘It was an awful crime,” 
I said, solemnly, ‘‘and we must hope the man was mad.” She 
answered readily, ‘‘ Oui, c’était trés-béte,” and I desisted from 
historical reminiscences, bethinking me of Marat and the bath, 
and the points of view of my provincial and my Parisian. Yes ; 
the street has disappeared, but in searching for it I disinterred 
one souvenir of Henri Quatre, agreeably combined with Alexander 
Dumas. I found myself in a narrow, gloomy, cold little street, 
full of the queer small industries which abound in Paris,—a street 
of dim windows and dark doorways, but with cats asleep in the 
former, or contemplating the busy world from the latter, who 
would make the Crystal Palace *‘ prizes” and the Birmingham 
* pets’ look small indeed,—and having stopped to cultivate the 
acquaintance of a superb Angora, beautiful but bored, I dis- 
covered that I was in the Rue Tiquetonne. I wish one of 
the people who know almost everything, and apply themselves 
to learning the rest, would tell me what is the origin of that 
name. I faney—but it is only fancy, it may have reference 
to the buzzing of insects in the adjacent Halles—the etymology 
favours the notion. At all events, there it is still, the old street 
with the old name, in which Marie Touchet lived in the old house 
where Charles IX. carved the anagram he made out of her name 
(‘Je charme tout”) on an oak panel; the old street where the 
Béarnais kept watch for his genial brother-in-law, and was nearly 
caught by Queen Catharine’s spies because he would persist in 
exclaiming ‘‘ Ventre-saint-gris!” Judging from my own experience, 
I have no doubt that unmeaning but characteristic expletive was 
forced from the King of Navarre by the exceeding fierceness of 
the gritty wind which comes round both corners of the strect at 
once, and which nothing but his own statue, in its bold bronze as 
it appears on the Pont Neuf, could meet quite unmoved. 

On emerging from the dim little Rue Tiquetonne into the broad 
Rue-aux-Ours, with its reminiscences of the popular sports of a 
time when cruelty was less scientific than it is at present, and its 
vista of the busy, bustling Halles, one comes upon a scene of 
demolition which gives one a glimpse of antiquity compared with 
which Henri Quatre, or indeed Henri Cinq, is recent. Amida 
desolate waste of old walls, and bits of half-demolished rooms 
with the old wall-paper still clinging to them, and the long, 
snaky lines of smoke which once ascended from the now extinct 
family hearths—those peculiarly cruel marks of change, which 
seem to have been drawn by Time’s own ironical fingers— 
within a wooden enclosure covered with flaunting advertisements 
—the Grand Ball at the Grand Opera, the cheap clothing at the 
Bon Petit Diable, the health-preserving ‘‘ Revalesciére,” in which 
I own I did not at first recognise the Revalenta of Arabia and 
our own native grocers—stands a beautiful, wonderfully old 
tower, with roof whose red is nearly grey, and whose walls are 
yellowed and almost softened by time. It has been laid bare 
by the ‘‘ demolitions,” and it is a strangely perfect relic of the old 
palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, the fortress home of Jean sans 
peur. Mean houses have clustered about it and choked it for centuries, 
just as they,have grown up about many a beautiful old church ; but 
they have aided in preserving it also, and it is a great prize for 
the City of Paris, which is going to isolate and beautify it with a 
‘square ” of garden and railing, like that which surrounds the 
matchless tower which alone remains of the once vast and famous 
Church of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, with its wealthy and 
powerful confraternity of the ‘‘ Merchants of the Mouth,” and 
its privileged prison, Fér 'Evéque. It will be a pleasant place 
to come to when all this is done, and the bonnes and the babies 
have taken possession. The Halles had always a strong 
attraction for me, and since I saw them last, the Dames 


. . . . Sere 
have distinguished themselves by their courageous action 


| during the Commune, when they marched to the prison and 
demanded back their own curé—the Curé of St. Eustache— 
and got him, as these fierce women have a traditional way of 
getting what they make up their minds to have, whether it be 
bread, or blood, or justice, the head of a queen, or the safety of 
a priest who gives all his life and its soul-wearing labour for 
them, as their curé has long given them. They are strange to see 
and to hear, and I prefer to seem to be observing their merchandise 
rather than themselves; but they are astonishingly active, ang 
very tender to the troops of little children about the place. 

Have you ever observed that, next to inducing your friends to. 
adopt your favourite remedy for rheumatism, your special read- 
ing-lamp, the homceopathic system of medicine, your theory of 
spiritualism, or your infallible method of making up a comfortable 
fire, warranted to last through the longest evening, you have the 
| greatest difficulty in persuading them to go and see a panorama of 
anything? I was almost unpersuadable about the Panorama of 
the Defence of Paris, in the Champs Elysées, myself, but since J 
went, rather sulkily, to see it, and recognised it as one of the most 
interesting and extraordinary spectacles I ever beheld, I am wildly 
anxious to make everybody go there (I verily believe I am occa- 
sionally suspected of a vested interest in the exhibition), and] 
am wearily aware that they won’t go. It is really very up-hill 
work, and I don’t know why I should do it; but it makes me 
quite uncomfortable when people say carelessly, in answer to my 
eager question, ‘‘ Have you seen the panorama?” ‘‘ No, we don't 
care much for panoramas.” I understand them,—I, too, wag 
‘‘born so.” I had a notion thata panorama was a dauby picture, 
which never left off being unwound by some complicated machinery, 
to an accompaniment of spasmodic music, and the ‘* dem’d, horrid 
grind ” of a professional showman. Perhaps the same is my secret 
belief about a diorama to this moment, but I.am an enthusiastic 
convert to the panorama, as on view, en permanence, just across 
the road, at the far side of the Palais d’Industrie, where, by 
the by, they had a concours of lovely pigs and poultry, and such 
sheep as any one might be proud to conduct in a straw hat and 
witha rose-garlanded crook, Watteau-like, during the week before 
Lent. You must see the panorama to believe in it, your mind is 
merely cramped by looking at the outside of the circular building; 
but it expands, when, after you have studied a terribly realistic 
picture of the bombardment of a street, with the houses blown to 
pieces, and the people killed by the flying missiles, you find your- 
self transported bodily to the centre of Fort Issy, and in the 
midst of the busy operations of the Defence, with the Prussian 
batteries firing, with a seemingly vast space around, and the 
doomed city below you. ‘The men, the horses, the guns, the 
ammunition ; the constant movement, and as constant vigilance; 
the terrible ensemble, and the minute details; above all, the 
incomparable illusion, the impossibility of believing that 
you are merely within walls of painted canvas, the impres- 
sive silence of the few spectators,—each comes lightly up the 
winding stair to the central platform, and is in his tum 
struck into the dumb, solicitous attention which adds to the 
reality of the scene,—all must be witnessed and felt to be under- 
stood. Nobody could describe it,—I only urge upon travelling 
mankind,—go and see the panorama ! 

A really happy day might include the panorama in the morn- 
ing, a deliberate inspection en fldnxeur of the furniture-shops,— 
they are more resting than the others, because so completely 
abstract—and a visit to a theatre in the evening. On two 
occasions, once when I was contemplating causeuses which 
would have made a successful coup in a novel, a little while 
ago, before the romance of upholstery went ‘ out,” and 
again, when I was wondering for what Princess Badroul- 
badour an incroyable boudoir-plenishing, exhibited on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, has been made, and whether she cares 
at all about Aladdin, I was politely invited to step in and inspect 
the contents of the vast show-rooms. I gladly complied, and 
found it exceedingly pleasant to wander about among such beauti- 
ful forms and fabrics. If one wants to appreciate the delight ofa 
performance at the Francais, one ought to do deliberately what I 
did accidentally, that is, to go there just after one has assisted at @ 
performance, at the Grand Opera, of ‘‘ La Favorita”’ by singers who 
would be considered third-rate for ordinary concerts in London. 
M. Faure is, of course, excepted, but he does not trouble himself 
to act. The blowsy, blazing, bewildering Opera House, where 
the design is smothered in the decoration, and there is no rest 
for the eye from the gold and the glare, and an overwhelming 
sense of bigness and heaviness oppresses one, is a thing to 








wonder at and grow tired of almost simultaneously ; very diffi- 
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cult to eee thoroughly, but very easy to see as much of as one 
would ever care to see. I did it all, foy rs, coulisses, loggie, peri- 
style ; I travelled over the vast construction by daylight and in 
the evening, and I never want to se 


| 


/and the like, from bystanders, who evidently neither knew nor 


| Stoke. Did you never hear from a shifting crowd, as a street-fight 


was going on, the cry, “Give it ‘im, little un! go it, monkey!” 


e any of it any more, except | cared for the merits of the quarrel, but enthusiastically went for 


the mosaics in the ceiling of the peristyle and the draperies of | the “little un”? Now, there is engrained in rude English character 


the circular ant chamber of the grand foyer. The famous stair- 
ease is indeed gorgeous, but so enormously heavy that it reverses 
the idea of a means of ascension ; it seems as contradictory as a 
bridge would be which should make one think of a diving-bell. 

The unadorned severity of the classic theatre of the Rue 
Richelieu is quite a relief, after the gorgeous frivolity of the 
«National Academy of Music.” I observed that the big cadran 
in front of the stage, with the “ R. F.” in Roman capitals, which 
occupies the place of the Imperial escutcheon, is merely super- 
imposed upon that superseded ornament. The effect is rather 
clumsy, for there are gilded scrolls on either side the insignia of 
the Republic which have no business there. I wonder whether the 
eagle and the ‘‘ N.” are only stuck on over the simple “ L. P.” which 
the: bon bourgeois” affected, and whether, if one scratched deep 
enough, one might not come to the Bourbon lilies. It was a 
great treat, or rather a succession of treats, to see ‘Le 
Misanthrope,” ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur,” and ‘ Une Chaine.” 
Madame Arnould-Plessy, as the Princesse de Bouillon, im- 
pressed me with a stronger sense than ever of the abso- 
lute perfection of her acting, her complete possession and 
mastery of the stage. In the scene where she is waiting for 
Maurice de Saxe, in her husband's petite maison, the swelling indig- 
nation, the amazed pride of the grande dame are quite marvellous. 
I don’t think I have ever heard her surpass her utterance of, 
“Louis Quatorze disait, ‘ J’ai failli attendre,’ mais moi, j’attends!” 
or the dumb-show of the scene in which Adrienne recites the 
famous lines from ‘‘ Phédre,” with scathing application to the Prin- 
cess, Madame Favart as Adrienne played her part well, with plenty 
of fire and fury, but she could not turn my attention for a moment 
from the woman who only listened, and defeated by her ineffable 
scorn and invulnerable self-control the personne de théatre. M. Got 
is inimitable as ever as Michonnet, and as the heavy father in 
“ Une Chaine,”—a piece by Scribe, which I was glad to see, because 
itis considered a chef d’ceuvre of stage situations, though its wit is 
a little pass¢,—and because it tests the perfection of the training 
and the ensemble of the actors at the Francais. It was splendidly 
played, certainly, but Coquelin condescended to “‘ gag” his part, 
a declension which I never before witnessed at the Francais, and 
which the audience approved. This comes of [esprit moderne, of 
letting in such newcomers as ‘Le Sphinx” and “ Le Demi- 
Monde,” say profounder observers than I, who insist that in 
things theatrical in Paris, even at the Francais, there is reason in 
the old rhyme :— 

“ Mes enfans, tout dégénére,— 
Croyez en votre grand’mére.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———— 
REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Y our interest in the subject of Regimental Exchanges in- 
duces me to ask you to give publicity to the following state of 
affairs which the Bill will create in the Brigade of Guards. The 
Financial Secretary announced that the Captains and Lieutenant- 
Colonels of the Foot Guards would not be allowed to exchange 
with officers commanding regiments; having, however, the rank 
of field-officers, they cannot exchange with Captains of the Line, 
and consequently cannot exchange at all. But the subalterns 
who have entered since 1871, and those who hereafter will enter 
the Brigade of Guards, possess commissions for which they have 
paid nothing, but by exchanging which for a similar rank in the 
Line they can easily obtain one or two thousand pounds apiece. 
The senior officers are those whose grievances were to be re- 
medied by the recommendations of the Commissioners, and they 
receive nothing; the juniors, who had no grievances to be redressed, 
since they entered under the new system, are to receive consider- 
able pecuniary values for the abolition of a system of whose bene- 
fits they never could have had either a knowledge or a share.— 
Iam, Sir, &c.. 


76 Grosvenor Street. Artuvur D. Hayter. 





DR. KENEALY’S ELECTION. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
—I think there is one element you have entirely left out of , 
consideration in your able article on Dr. Kenealy’s election for | 


SIR, 





| 


a sort of blind and irrational chivalry, based on admiration of 
pluck, of enthusiasm for the ‘little un” fighting an apparently hope- 
less and desperate battle. Say what you will, Dr. Kenealy has 
shown pluck, though always with it impudence. I believe 
with you that an element of mania has introduced itself, 
and colours all his thoughts. But he defied the Judges, 
and persisted in saying his say, when I think they should 
have either handed him over to the officers of the Court 
on the instant, or have refrained from such repeated denunciations 
of his conduct afterwards as somehow almost reduced them to a 
sort of fighters with him, or raised him to something like a “ foe- 
man worthy of their steel.” The Lord Chief Justice, at the outset 
of his exhaustive and luminous address, spoke of the matter quite 
decisively, and used the words, ‘‘ Now, let us pass from this un- 
pleasant matter,” as though it had been dismissed by him once for 
all; then, before he concluded, he resumed it, and followed it out 
even in a fuller manner than before, and he was followed by each 
of his colleagues on the Bench. This was, perhaps, unfortunate, 
for it somehow introduced a shade of an element of personal 
irritation ; and when Dr. Kenealy was stripped of his Q.C., and 
disbarred in that very loose style that has been called “ hugger- 
mugger,” so that the way to earn an honest livelihood seemed 
closed to him absolutely and for ever, it surely might well seem 
to ignorant working-men that here, at all events, was a “little un,” 
fighting at tremendous odds, when he fulminated for them in the 
Englishman as he has done. 

Do you believe that Dr. Kenealy would have been elected for 
Stoke if he had not gone there as a martyr, a ‘little un,” stripped 
of profession, yet fighting all the powers that be? His mode of 
presenting himself in the House of Commons, ready to show 
cause why, legally, he could stand there alone and be sworn, was 
all of a piece with it. Ie must figure as the ‘‘/ittle un,” to keep his 
hold on the sympathies of the class whose votes carried him into 
Parliament, and the bulk of whom, I verily believe, have no more 
deliberate thought of, through his return, aiding to annihilate 
political parties and so much else, than of setting London on fire 
if he fails. Accustomed in no way to the trouble of drawing fine 
distinctions, they simply saw before them a man stripped of his 
position and the result of years of labour, and they were moved 
by his story and voted for him on impulse, just as they would 
have taken the part of any “Uitte un.” Politically, this sort of thing 
is very irrational and pitiable, but when ‘ parties” need the 
careful education we have heard of, newly-enfranchised potters 
and miners must be patiently dealt with for a little while; but I 
humbly think that there is small need to draw such ominous con- 
clusions as yet from the workings of household suffrage and the 
ballot. The House of.Commons showed its extreme, but only 
customary, good sense, by setting aside a form of etiquette of 
two hundred years’ standing, rather than add an iota more of 
semblant martyrhood to the Member for Stoke. If a little more 
of that policy had been adopted beforehand, Dr. Kenealy, in all 





probability, would never have stood there, attempting to argue 
with the Speaker.—I am, Sir, &c., z 


P. J. 


THE TIPPERARY ELECTION. 

{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPecraTor.”] 
Sir,—Your article on “The Tipperary Election,” in common 
with all the other comments I have read, treats the question of 
John Mitchell's fulfilment of his sentence as involving a paradox, 
the paradox being that he has not fulfilled his sentence, and that, 
nevertheless, there is no unexhausted part thereof which he can 
be made to undergo. 

As a layman, pretending to no special legal knowledge, I cannot 
see the difficulty. Suppose a man were sentenced to be whipped 
within fourteen days from the date of the sentence, and that he 
escaped before the whipping was inflicted and was not reeaptured 
until after the expiry of the fourteen days, surely it would be 


| obvious that he had not fulfilled his sentence, and also that the 
lapse of time, by reason of the terms of the sentence, made fulfil- 

/ment impossible. 

| volved a paradox ? 


Would any one say that such conclusion in- 
And is not the analogy with John Mitchell's 


case exact ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


tl West Cromwell Road. W. F. Marnuiort. 
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FREE TRADE IN SUGAR. 

[To THz EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—The following concise problem in economic science and free- 
trade principles arises out of the state of facts disclosed by the 
diplomatic correspondence relative to the Sugar Convention of 
1864, French refined sugar receives a bounty on exportation, 
and within the limits of such bounty undersells the produce of 
the English refinery. The raw sugar of the world being admitted 
duty-free into this country, the English refiner has access to un- 
limited supplies of the raw produce, and competition among the 
refiners secures to the consumer the full benefit of these natural 
advantages. 

State interference in any form with the natural channels of 
industry in this country is contrary to the cardinal principles of 
our free-trade policy ; it matters not whether the interference 
comes from our own or a foreign State. A bounty on exportation 
is, if I may use the term, aggressive protection practised by one 
country against a rival industry in another,—a form of protection 
which, according to Bentham, ‘prohibits A from producing 
superior articles, for the purpose of helping B to get rid of his 
inferior articles.” But how is this country to prevent a foreign 
State from thus tampering with the natural channel of our industry? 
There are only two ways:—1. Mect bounty with bounty, State 
aid with State aid, aggressive protection by aggressive protection. 
2. Neutralise the injurious operation of the bounty by intercept- 
ing it through the revenue for the taxpayers generally, instead of 
letting it fall into the pockets of a limited class, viz., the con- 
sumers of the State-aided commodity. The objection to the first 
mode is that we should inflict upon our revenue a loss equal to 
that sustained by the foreign revenue ; the objection to the second 
mode is that we should deprive the consumer of the bounty which 
enabled him to obtain his commodity at less than the natural 
price of free-trade competition. 

I think, however, upon examination, so far as principles of free 
trade apply, a countervailing duty is the proper way to neutralise 
a bounty, inasmuch as it pockets for our revenue the foreign 
‘‘ tribute,” reinstates the rival industries upon the fair level of 
their natural advantages, and secures to the consumer his full right 
to have prices regulated by fair, free-trade competition, although it 
may deprive him of the temporary bribe for which he was expected 
to barter his free-trade inheritance.—I am, Sir, &e., W. P. B.S. 





THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In your issue of Saturday last there appear certain strictures 
on the Bishop of Lincoln’s advice to the Vicar of Owston, with 
regard to litigating, or rather not to litigate, the question of the 
claim made by the Wesleyans to the title of ‘‘ Reverend” on 
tombstones in the burial-grounds of the Church of England, 
which you conclude as follows :—‘* ‘Resist not evil,’ said our 
Lord. ‘Resist evil till it begins to cost money, not afterwards,’ 
is apparently Dr. Wordsworth’s version.” 

Passing over what appears to be an obviously unfair application 
of our Lord’s words, I cannot help noticing the apparent injustice 
of the imputation on the Bishop’s conduct, who is just now in- 
curring heavy legal expenses in resisting what he thinks may be a 
simoniacal presentation to a living. Surely that is a more direct 
proof that his principles are not measured, as you seem to in- 
sinuate, by their financial consequences, than his recommendation 
to a friend (who claims his advice and protection in the discharge 
of his duties) not to litigate the point in question can be construed 
to the contrary. 

All those who knew Dr. Wordsworih are well assured, what- 
ever difference of opinion they may have with him, that he is 
never actuated by mean or unworthy motives, but rather is too 
simply and frankly conscientious for a conventional age. The 
bitterness of your attacks on the Bishop of Lincoln must be my 
excuse for troubling you with this protest, for which I trust that 
you will find space in your next number.—I am, Sir, &e., J. P. 

[We have no doubt our correspondent’s appreciation of Dr. 
Wordsworth is correct, Our note was not meant to impute to 
him in general any such policy, but rather to point out that this 
would be the inference justified by his advice in this particular 
case ; and so to throw doubts on the depth of his conscientious 
conviction in this case, in spite of his very great tenacity, not to 
say obstinacy, in relation to it. Probably our language was rather 
too sharp for its purpose, but we admit our vexation at Dr. 
Wordsworth’s pertinacity in relation to this very small act of 
bigotry.—-Ep. Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 
nears 
THE PLAINT OF MOSCHUS. 

WoeE! woe! See yon the mallows a-dying around in the 
meadows :— 

See yon the fresh green parsley, and dill so curling and bosky :— 

Live will they all once more, and will sprout in the new-coming 
season. 

We! ah! we, who are strong! we, mighty and manly and cunning, 

Once we are dead, we are hid and unheard in the nethermost 
hollows ; 

Sleep through long-drawn ages, a slumber that knows no awaking, 

AN ANSWER 'THEREUNTO. 

Stay! stay! Speak not the blossoms that withered and died in 
the autumn, 

Lively and fresh once more, when the spring's warm breathing 
awakes them,— 

Speak they not blithely of hopes, yea, e’en in the darkness of 
Hades ? 

We, too! Are we so vile, uncared for, unknown to the Father? 

Shall we not rise yet again, when the winter of sleeping is loosened ? 

Shall we not wake all clear from the wrinkled decay of the 
autumn ? 
Balliol, February 21. 





C. A. Lacey. 


BOOKS. 


HEYWOOD’S DRAMATIC WORKS.* 
TuesF volumes belong to the same series of reprints as the edi- 
tion of Dekker which we lately noticed, and comprise in like 
manner the dramatist and his previous editors, the plays hitherto 
neglected having been left without any corrections from internal 
evidence, and without any explanatory notes, even where a mere 
extract from Nares’s Glossary would have been useful to the un- 
provided reader. A complete republication of Thomas Heywood's 
plays was, however, out of the question. He claimed in 1633 to 
have had ‘either an entire hand, or at the least a main finger,” 
in the extraordinary number of 220; and his industrious career, 
which had commenced pretty nearly with the century, was not 
even then terminated. In 1638 he had written at least six more 
plays, but only twenty of the whole series are now extant, if we 
omit a few pageants and a set of translated dialogues of ambigu- 
ous character, and do not count separately the “ parts ” of plays. 
The fate of the majority has been partly explained in the preface 
to ‘‘’The English Traveller,” where Heywood says :— 

“This tragi-comedy, being one reserved out of 220...... camo 
accidentally to the press, and I, having intelligence thereof, thought it 
not fit that it should pass as _filius populi, a bastard without a father to 
acknowledge it. True it is that my plays are not exposed to the world 
in volumes, to bear the title of works, as others; one reason is, that 
many of them, by shifting and change of companies, have been negli- 
gently lost; others of them are still in the hand of some actors, who 
think it against their peculiar profit to have them come into print; 
and a third, that it was never a great ambition in me to be in this kind 
voluminously read.” 

One cannot help imagining that the difficulties here referred to 
were encountered by various other dramatists, and that Iey- 
wood’s neglect of so many plays was connected with a conscious 
ness of having produced them, in a plodding way, for the sake of 
immediate earnings, and haying often contented himself with a 
very low measure of inspiration. Even the present remnant of 
our author’s works must always need a further sifting to make 
it attractive to any large class of readers, though we note that 
Charles Lamb thought that his collected plays might be fitly used 
to begin a reprint of the old English dramatists. This critic’s 
estimate of Heywood the present editor has given us pretty fully, 
along with that of Hazlitt, and with two other general notices of 
considerable ability, but unluckily, with none more recent than 
1841, though some further remarks on single plays have since 
then been culled from the scholars who disinterred the originals. 
Lamb, as many of our readers may remember, speaks of Heywood 
as ‘‘a sort of prose Shakespeare, whose scenes are to the full as 
natural and affecting ...... though we miss the Poet..... and 
his characters (country gentlemen, &c.) are exactly what we see, 
but of the best kind we see in life.” In another place he says :— 

“Te possessed not the imagination of Shakespeare, but in those 
qualities which gained for the latter the attribute of ‘gentle’ he was not 
inferior to him. Generosity, courtesy, temperance in the depths of 

Raed <i: sine BS 


* Tie Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood. Now first collected, with Illustrative 
Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. In Six Volumes. London: Pearson. 1874. 
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passion, sweetness (in a word) and gentleness, Christianism, and true, | into the domestic circle. ‘The modesty of Geraldine and the 
hearty sagen of po mapa ey ee tg Occasional weakness of his innocent character are employed with 
In - more than usual address by our dramatist, to make him give an 
By Hazlitt the same dramatist is described more freely and fully, opportunity for the intrigue, and himself to overhear some evi- 
: ‘ : dence of it. Then follow scenes of expostulation and penitence 

ill in a tone which seems indulgent. Among his re- ; F l P ; 

though still in S 8 which are in some respects worthy of the author of ‘‘ Guinevere.” 


eee ; .,._ | After these the wife dics, rather too melodramatically, but the 

* ee ae 0 Siar tenets — . | consequences we are left to anticipate are somewhat common-place. 
Sanh nothing startling or terrific. Hoe makes use of the | Geraldine becomes free to marry Anne’s sister, who had formerly 
commonest circumstances of every-day life and of the easiest tempers. | taken a fancy to him, but afterwards lent her ear to the pretended 
His incidents strike from their very familiarity, the pathos might be courtship of the adulterer, Delaval. Old Wincott only learns at 


deemed purer from its having no mixture of turbulence or vindictive- . : 
ness . His style is equally natural, simple, and unconstrained. the very last who is the man he should have mistrusted, and we 


The dialogue (bating the verse) is such as might be uttered in| feel that in his interest in his wife's honour he has been dis- 
ordinary conversation. It is not so much that he uses the.common gracefully eclipsed by Geraldine. 


English idiom for everything . . . . but the simplicity of the characters ‘ 4 : = . og os 
me the equable flow of the sentiments, do not require them to be _ There is less of skilful ee in “A W — killed with 
warped from the tone of level speaking by figurative expression or Kindness,” but more of Ifeywood’s finest feeling. The husband, 


hyperbolical allusion. A few exceptions occur now and then, where | who has convicted his wife of infidelity, addresses her with deep, 
the hectic flush of passion forces them from the lips, and they are not | hut not impotent emotion; he retires to deliberate how he shall 


the worse for being rare. Thus in‘A Woman killed with Kindness,’ : 2 
Wendell, when reproached by Mrs. Frankford with his obligations to | treat her, and then banishes her to a manor, where she is to have 








marks we find— 


her husband, interrupts her, saying, a liberal maintenance, but must never more see or communicate 
Ser ieitiiettvar tin. with him. In this way he “heaps coals of fire on her head,” so 
Within the red-leaved tablet of my heart.’ that she resolves to starve herself; she is consoled, however, on 
And Frankford says,— sites her death-bed by an interview, in which he forgives and blesses 
Fear, and amazement beat upon my heart, her. These scenes have been often quoted, and we must there- 
Even 050 mamas Contenpen s Seam, fore limit our extracts to the passage in which the husband clears 


. +++.» Hoywood’s plote have little of artifice, or regularity, or design | 1.:, house of all the objects which can painfully remind him of his 


to recommend them. He writes on carelessly as it happens, and trusts 2 
to Nature and a certain happy tranquillity of spirit for gaining the lost happiness :— 


favour of his andience. He is said, besides attending to his duties as “ Why do you search each room about your house, 
an actor, to have composed regularly a sheet a day, which may account Now that you have despatcht your wife away?” 
ATYrASS hi > ” - - 

for the unembarrassed facility “ his mage. “ Q Sir! to see that nothing may be left 
An article in the Retrospective Review (1825), while generally That ever was my wife’s. I loved her dearly, 
recommending Heywood, states sharply the unequal and mis- And when I do but think of her unkindness, 

eee hesacter of bis plava. putting down “ Edward IV.” My thoughts are all in Hell; to avoid which torment 
ee a . I eal I § se Re weigh I would not have a bodkin or a cuff, 
as a‘‘ long and tedious business,” and even slighting the lively A bracelet, necklace, or rebato-wire, 
and trivial ‘ Fair Maid of the Exchange,” for which Lamb shows Nor anything that ever was call’d hers 


Left me, by which I might remember her. 
Seek round about.” 
**Sblcod! master, hero's her lute flung in a corner.” 


some partiality. It surprises us by complaining of an extravagant 
sense of honour in some of Heywood’s characters, but this refers 


- 


ystly to ** The Fair Maid o > West,” a play in which there is a a 

stly hy T re weet laid of the West, a pl iam wh cl bs oe “Her lute? O God! upon this instrument 
fantastic vein of national bravado; or perhaps to ‘* The Challenge Her fingers have run quick division 

for Beauty,” which has a suspiciously Spanish aspect. Sweeter than that which now divides our hearts. 


These frets have made me pleasant, that have now 


The Edinburgh Review, in 1841, touched more lightly on és . 

tow “s 1 I ae ‘in b listi ‘ : “ . Frets of my heartstrings made. Oh! master Cromwell, 
ey WOOK 8 less mature compositions, ut distinguishec aim Oft hath sho made this melancholy wood 

critically as heading a school which upheld the early realistic (Now mute and dumb for her disastrous chance) 


tendencies of the old drama (as they flourished when “ Arden of Speak sweetly many a note, sound many a strain 
To her own ravishing voice, which being well strung, 


Feversham” was written in connection with a recent offender What ple: oR ~ ag Bee ; 
: iste : : 1at pleasant, strange airs have they jointly sung! 

against the laws), and thus resisting the great influence which Post with it after her; now nothing's left,— 

Shakespeare exercised, not only on his imitators, but on drama- Of her and hers I am at once bereft.” 

tists who struggled to vindicate their originality by means of | The underplot of this play is of a savage and romantic character, 

striking novelties. but would be interesting if it were not too abruptly handled. 

The best of Heywood’s plays seem by general agreement to be| The realism ascribed to Heywood is less apparent in the 
“The English TravcHer” and “* The Woman killed with Kind- | déxouement of the above dramas than in the minute and familiar 
ness,” notwithstanding that the former is quite interlarded with | circumstances habitually introduced into them, and more generally 
scenes from Plautus, in lieu of an underplot. Both alike may | in the historical plays relating to Edward IV. and the accession 
serve to illustrate what is meant by the ‘ Anglicism” of his | of Elizabeth, which contain a good deal of accurate record, as far 
genius, in Lamb's phraseology, if we call to mind the Italian and|as Protestant and party representations can be trusted, and 
Machiavellian elements which enter so largely into the tragic | abound in touches of material and Euripidean pathos. But this 
characters of most of our other dramatists. Heywood is not | matter-of-fact tendency was one against which the dramatist’s 
familiar with the vices of the subtle brain and nervous tem- | mood sometimes revolted, and he indulges in much crude, capri- 
perament, such as reserve, jealousy, perfidy, and implacable | cious, and licentious writing, almost as often as he takes up a 
vengeance. Ilis sinners are but wanting in self-control, and his | remote and legendary theme,—as in some of the plays founded on 
virtuous personages have the fullest measure of frankness and | Ovid (‘* The Golden Age,” &c.), and in ‘“* The Four ’Prentices of 
fine temper that can be sought for in a model Englishman. | London,” &c. There is also an unconscionable amount of silly 
Hence his most perplexed situations do not lead to those | stuff in “‘ Love’s Mistress” (a play about Psyche), and in all 
sudden and irremediable catastrophes which theatrical experience | the songs of ‘‘'The Rape of Lucrece,” one of these being suffi- 
might lead us to expect, but rather to scenes of confession and | ciently coarse to spoil our relish at an important moment for the 
forgiveness, which are planned with a certain naiveté, though | higher bearings of the action. Some of the serious scenes in 
from some ordinary points of view they may present a deep and | this play are well written, though we think not first-rate ; 
moral pathos. In ‘The English Traveller,” young Geraldine | but Luerece certainly commits that “treason against virtue, 
meets, after returning to his country, a lady formerly affected | to be good and disagreeable.” We must briefly recommend 
by him, but now married to an elderly gentleman, who scarcely! to more favourable notice ‘“ Fortune by Land and Sea,” 
doats more on her than on Geraldine himself. He is received | which bears the names of Heywood and Rowley; and “The 
like an inmate of the house, and has the most unrestricted access | Challenge for Beauty,” though we suspect in it, as we have 
to the wife ; but the two, after indulging in some regrets, resolve | intimated, some plagiarism from a Spanish source,—as also in 
on maintaining an honourable friendship, and giving no cause to “A Royal King and Loyal Subject.” In conclusion, we think 
old Wincott to repent of his confidence. ‘They are not too bash- | that while much of Ieywood’s best writing has received merited 
ful, however, to observe that he is not likely to live long, and encomiums, the most thorough reader of his collected works will 
to exchange the most solemn promises that they will marry | find them to have been built on a low, wide basis of crude com- 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. The scene occupied position and trivial taste, above the level of which his style is 
by this transaction is, on the whole, a fine one. But the | often raised by the effect of assiduous, though not careful prac- 
behaviour of the lady proves, unfortunately, more yielding | tice; and his matter by a genuine reverence for the highest 
towards a less patient suitor, whom Geraldine himself has brought | precepts of Christian morality, which he can carefully keep in 
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sight amid transactions recommended only by their naturalness. 
But we must allow for him as a writer to whom nil invita Minerva 
would have been an Utopian maxim, and as an example of the | 


remark that ‘‘no man in England lives by verse that lives.” 


' 
| 
| 
| 


publication of this poem, says Mr. Masson, ‘“ Dryden showed 
that whatever his new faith had done for him, it had not changed 
his genius for satire. In fact, precisely as during James's reign 
Dryden appears personally as a solitary giant warring on the wrong 


|side, so this poem remains as the sole literary work of any 
/excellence in which the wretched spirit of that reign is fully 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S ESSAYS.* 
THESE essays, with a single and comparatively unimportant 
exception, have seen the light before, and are reprinted from a_| 
volume published by Mr. Masson in 1856. Besides the paper 
which gives its unfortunate title to the book, there are five 
essays on literary topics,—‘* Shakespeare and Goethe,” ‘* Milton’s | 
Youth,” ‘Dryden and the Literature of the Restoration,” 
‘Dean Swift,” and *‘Ilow Literature may Illustrate History,” 
which appears to be published for the first time. It will be seen | 
from this choice of topics that the writer has eovered a wide 
space in our literary annals, and has indeed selected for critical 
comment and illustration four of the men who represent in the 
most striking measure the successive periods of our literature | 
from the reign of Elizabeth to the reign of George Il. ‘There is a| 
solidity about Mr. Masson’s lightest work that is worthy of | 
praise, at a time when thoroughness is too often sacrificed to | 
brilliancy. The author of these essays is not brilliant, but he | 
knows how to grasp his subject, and to employ adequately his | 
large fund of information. His steps are slowand his movements 
sometimes a little heavy, but he is a trustworthy companion, and 
while giving careful attention to details, is not unmindful of 
theories. Fortunately the subjects he has selected are what, from 
a literary standing-point, may be termed popular, and his style, 
although not altogether pleasing, is remarkable for perspicacity. 
It matters not on what page we open in a volume of this kind. | 
For those who have read the author's massive biography of 
Milton, or the vastly copious notes that illustrate the Cambridge 
edition of the poet, the paper on ‘Milton's Youth” will be 
found to contain little probably that is new; indeed the large 
amount of comment and information poured out by Mr. Masson 
on his favourite topic since the first issue of this essay seems to | 
‘* Dryden and the Restora- 


render its republication superfluous. 
tion,” although in itself a tolerably familiar theme, is one that 
Mr. Masson would be likely to dwell upon more freshly. It 
is a fine subject for literary handling, and demands what the 
writer 80 conspicuously possesses, accurate and comprehensive | 
knowledge. For forty years or more, Dryden was the most 
notable figure in our literature ; he ruled the world of letters like 
a monarch, and so far from failing with the addition of years, 
did some of his best and most enduring work in his old age. He | 
was in his sixty-seventh year when he published his translation of 
Virgil and wrote the ‘+ Alexander's Feast,” and in his sixty-ninth 
year on the publication of the Fables. Indeed, if Dryden had 
died young, or even at mature age, he would not have occupied 
any permanent place in literature. Long before old age he 
attained a high position as a playwright. His plays were cer- 
tain to fill the house, and Mr. Bell observes that a new play from 
Dryden’s pen attracted throngs of people of all classes. ‘+ The | 
Court, the King’s mistresses, the wits, the loungers of Fops’ Alley, 
the scourers and brawlers of the pit, and the vizard masks of the | 
eighteen-penny gallery crowded into the theatre on these occa- | 
sions.” The eight-and-twenty dramas which contributed so greatly 
to Dryden's notoriety in his life-time have no interest for readers | 
now. ‘They are extremely licentious, and for the most part, ex- 
tremely dull, full of rant and bombast and extravagance, but not 
without occasional flashes of genius and signs of strength worthy 
of a great poet. They are the mere hack-work of a man whose 
sense of what was honourable never seems to have been acute, 
and who too often prostituted his noble gifts for the sake of money- 
getting. It was not till Dryden was over fifty that he afforded 
evidence of the splendid powers which give him so command- 
As a satirist he is unrivalled, 


ing a position in our literature. 
except by Pope, and his master satire, Absolum and Achitophel, was 
published in 1681. The following year appeared MacFlecknoe, a} 
poem in which his poetical rival and political opponent Shadwell 
is treated with withering contempt. The man who could survive 
an assault like that must, one would think, be either too great to 
heed it, or too small to comprehend it. Then followed the 
Religio Laici, and when the new King brought in a new faith, 
Dryden, having discovered his Protestant errors, wrote the Hind 
and the Panther, one of the most brilliant efforts of his genius, and 
all the more remarkable since the absurd allegory must inevitably 
in weaker hands have rendered the poem ridiculous. By the 











* The Three Devils: Luth:r's, Milton's, and Goethe's, With other Essays. By David 
Masson, M.A., LL.D. Lonion: Maemillanand Co 1874. H 


represented,” 

In Mr. Masson's opinion, the high rank taken by Dryden among 
the great English poets is due to the fact “ that steadily and ip. 
dustriously for a period of forty-two years he kept in the front of 
national literature, such as it then was. It is because he repre- 
sents the entire literary development of the restoration ; it jg 
because he fills up the whole interval between 1658 and 1701, thug 
connecting the age of Puritanism and Milton with the age of 
Queen Anne, that we give him such a place in such a list. The 
reason is a chronological one, rather than one of strict comparison of 
personal merits.” This view is more ingenious than accurate. Itis not 
the long period of Dryden’s literary supremacy that entitles him to 
the first place in the second class of poets, but his almost unexampled 
power as a poetical satirist and as a reasoner in verse, and this 
power, as we before said, was not displayed until he had passed 
his fiftieth birthday. Mr. Masson allows that except for library 
purposes, no admirer of Dryden would care to save more than a 
small, select portion of what he wrote, and the pieces, with a few 
exceptions which he mentions as worthy of preservation, were pro- 


| duced during the last twenty years of his life, for Dryden died at the 


ripe age of seventy. But on the last page of his essay Mr. Masson 
scttles this question himself, for he observes that had Dryden 
died before 1681, he would have been remembered as little more 


|than a robust versifier; and this remark, which is quite true, 


nullifies, as it seems to us, the prior statement that Dryden's 


‘name ranks fiftia in the series of great English poets, because he 
| kept in the front of the national literature for forty-two years, 


From Dryden to Swift is no incongruous transition. Both 
were men of the most powerful intellects, and capable of almost 
any literary work except the highest; both were consummate 
masters of satire; both wrote, though in widely different styles, 
the purest English, both were voluminous authors in prose and 
verse ; both had strength enough to annihilate almost any literary 
foe that might venture to attack them ; both too, it will be re- 
membered, have had the good-fortune to have their biographies 


written and their works edited by Sir Walter Scott, Dryden's 


filling seventeen octavo volumes, and Swift's eighteen. In read- 
ing Mr. Masson’s paper on Swift we are reminded of some pre- 
vious articles on this well-worn topic, and especially of a 
lively essay which appeared originally in the Times from the pen 
of the late Samuel Phillips. Novelty in the treatment of such a 
theme is scarcely to be looked for, and perhaps Mr. Masson has 
lived too long with Milton to ‘appreciate the Queen-Anne men 
at their full worth. After living on angels’ food and walking on 


‘the mountain heights of poetry, he cannot relish a daintily-cooked 


London dinner or a walk in trimmed gardens. Of the splendid 
circle of wits over whom towered Swift and his friend Pope the 
writer therefore says little. Swift was something more than a 
wit, and indeed cared so little for what to Pope was the dearest 
object in life—literary fame—that he took small pains to preserve 
his numerous effusions. What he cared most for, for he was as 
proud as Lucifer, was the recognition of his equality by men of 
intellect and rank ; he did not care to live in the study and in the 


‘club, but liked best to mingle with distinguished men and to rule 


them. 
caprice. 


Harley and St. John knew his value, and submitted to his 
Ile issued his orders like a monarch, chose sometimes 


' when invited to dinner the guests that should be asked to meet 


him, found a number of good positions for his friends and for 


| men of letters, and managed to serve every one but himself. For 


Swift had written the Tale of a Tub, and his wit stood in the 
way of Church preferment. Mr. Masson reminds us of all this, 
and of much more that is illustrated in that most curious of 
revelations, the Journal to Stella, but his remarks for those already 
acquainted with the subject bear no aspect of novelty. The pain- 
ful story, too, of the rivals, Stella and Vanessa, has been told again 
and again. Mr. Masson recounts it, and gives extracts from the 
correspondence between Swift and Miss Vanhomrigh, but he 
does not attempt to explain—how is it possible to do so ?—the in- 
scrutable secret which made Dean Swift the most miserable of 
men. ‘The writer's estimate of Swift's genius is thoroughly sound, 
but we are forced to add that, for the most part, it is thoroughly 
trite. 

‘There is more of originality in the essay upon ‘‘ Shakespeare and 
Goethe,” and it will be read with greater interest, since many of 
the author’s statements are likely to be disputed. Perhaps the 
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“rdinary conception of Shakespeare is that of a serene and sweet- 
tempered man, of a man eminently fitted to enjoy life, and not at 
all likely to be shipwrecked or over much agitated by its storms. 
Mr. Masson, having determined that the Sonnets are and can pos- 
sibly be nothing else than a poetical record of Shakespeare’s own 
feelings and experience, regards them as a certain proof that 
Shakespeare’s natural bias was to meditativeness and melancholy, 
and that it was his use “to revert when he was alone to that 
ultimate mood of the soul in which one hovers wistfully on the 
borders of the finite, vainly pressing against the barriers that 
separate it from the unknown ; that mood in which even what is 
common and under-foot seems part of a vast current mystery.” 
Perhaps it would be true to say that melancholy is the common 
mood in leisure moments of all men who really think, and who 
find nothing to satisfy their souls in the ordinary pursuits of life. 
Atsuch times it may happen, and often does happen, that the mind 
turns curiously and with morbid interest to the secrets of the 
ye, dwelling on them until the foul imaginations conjured up 
make of this life a charnel-house. Shakespeare, with his supreme 
owers of intellect and feeling, is no doubt induced frequently to 
dwellon such themes, but this is only because all that has to do with 
humanity is to him of profoundest interest, and not, we think, 
because it is the habit of his mind to brood upon death and on 
corruption. We may allow with Mr. Masson that in this extreme 
familiarity with the conception of mortality Shakespeare exceeds 
other poets, but then we hold that this is only one form in which 
he shows his pre-eminence. For what other poet has given so 
many pictures of life and loveliness, such portraits of fair women, 
such tender love-episodes, such rollicking fun, such pregnant and 
witty sayings, such humorous situations, such wholesome work-a- 
day wisdom? When Mr, Masson says that Shakespeare was the 
greatest expresser that ever lived, we endorse the opinion, although 
the word strikes us as anawkward one. ‘No man that ever lived 
said such splendid things on all subjects universally ; no man that 
ever lived had the faculty of pouring out on all occasions such a 
flood of the richest and deepest language By his powers 
of expression, in fact, Shakespeare has beggared all his posterity, 
and left mere practitioners of expression nothing possible to do.” 
The contrast drawn by the critic between the characters of Shake- 
speare and of the greatest intellect of Germany is ingenious, 
but it is one which we find it impossible to accept. Goethe, 
it is said, ‘‘had a stronger element of self-control than Shake- 
speare, and gave up at twenty-five a young, beautiful, and 
innocent girl, from the conviction that it was better to do 
so; while Shakespeare, at thirty-five, was the abject slave 
of a dark-complexioned woman, who was faithful to him, and 
whom he cursed in his heart. This proof that Goethe's “ sensi- 
bilities moved from the first over a firmer basis of permanent 
character” strikes us as having very little in it. We know what 
Goethe did, and know how relaxed and even sickly his moods of 
sentiment often were ; but we can but guess froma darkly mysteri- 
ous sonnet, which has been variously interpreted, the conduct of 
Shakespeare. There is much, however, in this essay, whether we 
accept the writer’s theories or not, that will amply reward the 
reader ; and as much may be said for the discriminating criticism 
on the Satan of Milton, the Mephistopheles of Goethe, and the 
evil spirit with whom Luther wrestled all his life-long. As the 
essay of a young man—The Three Devils appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine thirty years ago—this is a remarkable production. 





THE LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE.* 
As a gencral rule, the biography of a distinguished lawyer is in- 
teresting only to lawyers or his relatives. Few lawyers indeed 
have attained to posts of the highest eminence without in some 
way mixing in very important political matters. But these parts 
of their lives are usually so connected with anumber of more or less 
technical incidents, that it is really a task for the ordinary reader 
to discover them in a minute and faithfully written biography. 
The names of the English Chancellors are more or less familiar to 
educated men, and the most marked points in their lives are 
also not generally unknown, but we suspect that this moderate- 


sized biography of an Irish Chancellor, a man of whom English- | 
men, in their ignorance of Irish affairs, know little or nothing, | 


will be much more interesting to the general reader than even 
that of a man like Sir Samuel Romilly, who has left his mark in 
the history of English law. The life which Mr. Blackburne 


has given to us of his father is mainly political, though per- | 


haps it would be more correctly described as administrative. 











* The Life of the Right Hon. Francis Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. By 


his Son, Ed 


ward Blackburne, Q.C. London: Macmillan and Co. 1874 





We think he has done wisely in thus confining its scope ; 
Irish legal technicalities would have no shadow of interest for the 
English reader. But we regret that he has not given us a few 
more personal sketches. ‘The Irish Bar was always renowned for 
its wit and humour, and in the troublous times of 1848, in the 
years which preceded it, and in those which have since passed away, 
Blackburne must have met with many curious personal matters, and 
must have afforded opportunities for presenting to the reader more 
strongly marked personal characteristics than are to be found in 
this volume. Still, however, there can be no doubt that even as 
we see him in these pages Francis Blackburne is a remarkable and 
noteworthy man. Mr. Edward Blackburne has written an excellent 
book. A short, pointed work such as thisis far more effective than 
a long and laboured, even though trustworthy chronicle of a man’s 
life; but even several of the letters might here have been 
omitted, as well as some of the biographer’s own remarks. 
Francis Blackburne was born at Great Footstown, County Meath, 
on November 11, 1782. He was sent to school at the Rev. Hugh 
Nelson’s at Dunshaughlin, and he left in 1793, in consequence of 
the removal of his family to Dublin. This removal was caused by 
the discovery of a conspiracy to murder the whole family, which 
was made known by a herdsman to his uncle, Edward Blackburne, 
who, in consequence, hurried his brother’s household from a home 
to which they never afterwards returned. ‘Thus the first really 
noteworthy incident in Blackburne’s life was connected with the 
unfortunate social and political troubles of the Irish people, in 
connection with which the best energies of his career were ex- 
pended. In a few pages, the biographer takes us over his 
father’s early life up to the year 1822, when he was made a 
King’s Counsel, ‘from which period to the close of his life his 
name was more or less connected with the history and affairs 
of Ireland.” ‘That life was characterised by great firmness 
and great judgment, and it gives a remarkable picture of the 
administration of the law in Ireland during the present generation, 
with its various difficulties and complications, and shows also 
how dependent the highest authorities are upon the resident Irish 
legal officials. The years during which Blackburne held office 
were probably more trying to individual character than any before 
or since. Almost directly after he received his silk gown he was 
called upon to act as a Commissioner under the Insurrection Act, 
but a point of greater general interest was his conduct of the prose- 
eution of O'Connell in 1830. It was a matter which. required 
great firmness and decision, and no little tact. The fact of 
O'Connell demurring to the indictment and then withdrawing 
that demurrer, pleading guilty to some counts and not to others, 
to which the Crown entered what is technically known as a nolle 
prosequi, and the necessary lapse of time between these various 
| proceedings and the judgment, which after «ll was never given, were 
matters of the most embarrassing kind. The slightest mistake 
was sure to be taken advantage of by O'Connell for revolutionary 
purposes, and legal victory, under certain circumstances, was only 
too likely to be looked upon by the populace as a virtual defeat 
of the Government. Added to legal difficulties were others raised 
| by O’Connell’s personal interference in the case, as, for instance, 
| by writing to Blackburne on February 11, asking for a postpone- 
ment of his trial, on the ground that his duty to his constituents re- 
| quired his presence in the House of Commons. ‘The granting of 
' sucha request would have been considered by O’Connell’s followers 
as a victory; the refusal of it might have raised great dissatisfac- 
| tion, on the ground of undue severity and injustice to a political 








| party. The final result of the prosecution was unfortunate, as 
| owing to the unexpected dissolution of Parliament upon the Re- 
| form question, O'Connell, who withdrew his pleas on February 
|12, was never sentenced. The Court could not pass sentence 
until the following ‘Term, when O'Connell did not appear, his 
| counsel alleging that he was engaged in Parliamentary proceed- 
}ings in London. Before the commencement of the following 
Term, Parliament was dissolved, and the Act under which 
O’Connell had been indicted expired, and he could not then 
be legally sentenced. Upon these simple facts—the miscarriage 
actually arose from the anachronism of legal Term times—Sir A. 
| Alison built an utterly false account, and drew from it the most 
far-fetched assumptions, in order to glorify the Tory party and 
throw discredit upon the Whigs. ‘The way in which political bias 
influences a presumedly impartial historian is sometimes unaccount- 
| able. Sir A. Alison (/listury of Europe, vol. iv., p. 299, 1st edition) 
wrote, after relating the late Lord Derby’s declaration that the law 
| was to take its course :—‘' But on making that declaration, that 
highly-gifted nobleman was not yet aware of the degradation which, 
sooner or later, awaits all who for political purposes ally them- 
lves with popular demagogues. O'Connell was never brought 


| 
| se 
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up for judgment. The Reform Bill was coming on in the House 
of Commons, a general election might at no distant period be 
anticipated, the support of the Catholic leaders in and out of Par- 
liament might be required by the Government, and the haughty 
spirit of Earl Grey yielded to the necessities of his situation. 
Nothing was done against O'Connell; he openly braved and 
abused the Government, but he and his party supported them in 
Parliament.” In a letter (p. 94) of June 6 of the same year to 
Francis Blackburne, when the latter had pointed out the above 
gross inaccuracy, the historian thus lamely attempts to justify 
himself :—‘‘ My object was to show how the whole evil arose, not 
from any fault ascribable to yourself or the Solicitor-General, but 
to the democratic pressure on the Cabinet.” Mr. Blackburne’s 
short narrative shows the baselessness of Sir A. Alison’s facts and 
conclusions ; it is an interesting little bit of historical fact, showing 
up historical fiction. 

Blackburne filled probably more judicial posts than have fallen 
to the lot of any other man; he was successively Master of the 
Rolls, Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Lord Chancellor, and 
Lord Justice of Appeal; he not only efficiently filled these seats, 
but was probably an abler judge than many who have devoted their 
powers to one branch of law only. It may be one of those exceptions 
which prove the rule, but Blackburne affords a clear instance of 
the capability which exists in some men, at any rate, of performing 
the duties of a judge both of Equity and Common Law. One of the 
mostimportant events, perhaps indeed it may be considered the most 
important event in his judicial life, was the trial of Smith O’Brien, 
Meagher, and others, for high treason at Clonmel, in 1848. ‘That 
case is too well known to form the subject of any lengthened com- 
ments here, but the very highest judicial authorities in England 
considered Blackburne’s performance of his functions on that occa- 
sion worthy both of approbation and admiration. Blackburne was 
twice Lord Chancellor under the premiership of Lord Derby. 
This would stamp him as a Conservative in politics, but he 
appears never to have taken any lively interest in politi- 
cal matters, and was Attorney-General of Ireland under Lord 
Grey. But his readiness to serve under any Government and his 
absence from the political field appear to have arisen not from 
any indifference to political matters, but from the fact that he 
was of too judicial a temperament to give himself up to them 
heart and soul. As an advocate, he was not one who made im- 
passioned appeals to juries; he laid his case before them calmly 
and temperately, and asked their opinion upon it. Quoting 
from an anonymous description, Mr. Blackburne thus describes 
his father (p. 60), ‘* As he was one of the most powerful, so also was 
he perhaps one of the least flashy men that ever challenged great 
professional admiration at the Bar of Ireland. 


of that quick, eager temperament and yehement delivery, vividly | 


brilliant manner, and inflated style which are popularly associated 
with the idea of a celebrated Irish barrister. Calm in the hurry 
of business, he was tranquil under the most violent opposition. 
He was never prolix or diffuse in his statement. He never said 
more than he thought was necessary to produce conviction in an 
intelligent mind. In Barrett's case he was cool and collected, and 
refrained from any attempt to excite the feelings of the jury by 
declamation.” Such a man was born to bea judge. Intimately 
acquainted with Irish affairs and holding himself aloof from active 
political life, both in Ireland and England, no sounder advice 
was probably ever given to an incoming Viceroy, when he inquired 
from a minister high in office what course of action he wished 
to be pursued, than by the reply, ‘‘ Keep a good cook, and consult 
Blackburne?” He died in 1867, at the age of eighty-five. Few 
men were more loved for their simple and honourable character, 
and few men placed in the course of a long life in posts of much 
delicacy and difficulty so efficiently and kindly performed their duty. 
Had Blackburne’s lines been cast in other places, and had he been 
endowed with more active political sympathies, Ireland might 
not be proud of him as a great judge, but he would undoubtedly 
have made his mark as a statesmanlike administrator of a high 
order. 





GIANNETTO.* 
Tuts slight story is perhaps even more admirable a subject for 
artistic treatment than the treatment which it here receives is 
admirable, though that is sufficiently graceful and fascinating. Lady 
Margaret Majendie has taken a subject which fills and charms the 
imagination, without partaking in any degree of that empty idealism 
and unreality of tone which so often spoils the stories of Southern, 
and especially of Italian life. But the fragmentary way in which 





* Giannetto. By Lady Margaret Majendie (originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine). William Blackwood and Sons. 
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He had nothing | 





she has chosen to put the tale together, by piecing the detached 
portions of it which the English narrator is supposed to haye 
picked up at intervals of years, seems to us to do but in. 
adequate justice to the natural romance of the story itself 
Granted the imperfect form,—granted, that is, the separate 
joints in the chain which the Englishman who tells it is sup- 
posed to get possession of, one by one,—there is but little fault 
to be found with the literary work. It is simple, lively, and fylj 
of that deep feeling for beauty, both of scenery and sentiment 
which the passion of the Southern nature it depicts, demands, 
But pictures in three or four separate panels are always a little 
disappointing, and still more is that the case when some of the 
panels which come late in the series are less carefully executed 
than the earlier ones, and this though the interest of the subject 
is rising as the minuteness of the treatment falls off. The scene 
at Rome, for instance, in this story is decidedly inferior jp 
vividness and significance to the scenes on the south coast of 
France, at Venice, and in Florence. And yet it is a story that 
deserves to be told otherwise than in snatches. It seems to ug 
that it would have made a story of great power, if conceived 
and welded together into a complete whole. Sometimes an 
artist of great skill will know how to lend a charm to that effect 
of ambiguity which fragmentary and not quite authentic hear-say 
produces on the imagination of the reader. Hawthorne was very 
fond of this effect, and used it with much delicacy. But then 
what he showed us was not so much a story as the subtle guesses 
of a brooding imagination at the story of a stormy life, and a 
great part of the charm of the subject, for his readers, was 
in the mode in which the colder nature of that subtle mind 
analysed the motives actuating or appearing to actuate the more 
passionate actors in the drama he described. But that is not so 
here. The imperfection in the story is not made the excuse for 
a still more interesting glimpse into the nature of the 
chronicler himself. What you lose, you lose. When the 
scene passes abruptly from one place to another, and when even 
the nominal narrator is changed, there is no artistic reason for 
the transition. One might even guess that some such story had 
really been gleaned in this fragmentary fashion, and that this 
was the sole reason for the form it takes. If that be so, it is, we 
think, a pity that the author, who threw her imagination so keenly 
into the tale, did not allow it to grow into a whole in her own 
mind before telling it at all. What we have here is so very good, 
that the breaks and discontinuities are more marked and more 


| jarring than they would be with a tale of less passion and less 


power. 

The subject is a thoroughly Southern one. An Italian fisher- 
man on the coast of the Corniche, near Nice, born dumb, but with 
no deafness and with the organs of speech perfectly formed, grows 
up with a passionate love of music, and with a daily-increasing 
bitterness of heart against the fate that has deprived him of 
speech, a bitterness which daily increases in consequence of 
the ridicule cast over the man by his companions for the 
inarticulate sounds in which alone he can express his feel- 
ings. He is taken by the Englishman who is supposed to tell 
the story to Nice, for medical advice, where both the doctors con- 
sulted declare the case hopeless, the more so for the apparent 
absence of any physical defect in the organs of speech ; and the 
lad’s ambition, which this glimpse of the larger life had greatly 
raised, turns to even more passionate despair than ever, when he 
hears his sentence. He returns home, meets a singer from the 
chorus of the Opera at Florence, has a fit of profound anguish, 
crying his heart out at the doom which bids his passionate love for 
music remain pent up in his breast, and then, while alone in his 
fishing-boat on the Mediterranean in the midst of an awful hurri- 
cane and thunderstorm, he cries out in his heart, ‘‘ Only grant me 
the power of speech, and I care not for death or hell! Speech, 
speech! and I care not formy soul!” Suddenly, owing partly perhaps 
to the great electric excitement of the elements, partly to the intense 
nervous excitement of his whole organisation, the man suddenly 
gains his voice, and believes that he has gained it by the sacrifice 
of his soul. He returns home a changed man, with a marvellous 
voice and a high ambition, but a sullen and spell-bound soul, 
and the profoundest belief that if ever he repents and asks for 
forgiveness for his sin, his dumbness will return. He leaves 
his mother and the good priest who taught him all he knew, 
without telling them of his plans or destination, and goes 
to study music in Italy, earning his subsistence meanwhile by 
the little he can get for singing in the streets and cafés. He 
rises rapidly, and marries a gentle saint, one of the Italian devout 
women, whose great grief is her husband’s complete alienation 
from God and all things holy,—an alienation which, however, 
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he shows only by his horror of churches and worship, and his 
resolution;never to return to his mother and those who had 
known him in his dumbness, and who held therefore in their 
hands the means of guessing at the costly sacrifice by which he 
had, as he supposed, recovered his speech; for in all other 
respects his life is full of benevolence, tenderness, and generosity, 
though the profound melancholy with which he thinks of the 
chasm that lies between his own soul and his wife’s, darkens 
their life together. The story tells how by the grief which the 
Joss, first of his child and then of his wife, brings upon him, and 
py the aid of an eloquent Franciscan friar, Giannetto is reconciled 
to himself and his God, and the pathos of this part of the story 
js genuine and deep. But as we have said before, the breaks in 
the tale are trying, and diminish its charm. Still no one can lay 
down the book without reading to the end, or without failing to 
be impressed by that end when it comes. 

It is not a tale which gives much opening for the picture of 
character in its lighter phases, and it would be doing much in- 
justice to the beauty of the more tragic parts to quote fragments 
from them. In one or two sketches, however,—especially in 
that of Giannetto’s mother-in-law, Signora Celeste, the Florentine 
lady who bursts upon her English guests “like a whirlwind,”— 
Lady Margaret Majendie shows that she can outline the more 
superficial characteristics of modern life at least as well as those 
deeper characters whose story furnishes her with a subject for 
pathos and passion :— 

«He was interrupted by the door flying open, and the abrupt entrance 
of Signora Celeste, followed by her daughter. It was as if a whirlwind 
had burst into the room. ‘Good morning, Signor Conte. Signorina 
Elena, I have the honour to salute you. I hope I see you in good 
health. It grieved me to hear from my son-in-law that you are not 
strong. Be seated. We have heard much of you from Giovanni. He 
tells me,’ she continued, without taking breath, ‘that he made ac- 
quaintance with you some years ago at Nice, and that he lies under 
obligations to you. We are grateful,’ she added; ‘you do us great 
honour in visiting us thus, and the opportunity of offering you our 
thanks we shall hold very dear.’ I endeavoured to disclaim all thanks, 
but she did not pause. ‘And the Signorina, does she divert herself in 
Florence? I fear but little goes on at this moment. She has without 
donbt visited the Cascine every Sunday afternoon? The Grand 
Duchess is almost always there, and it is very gay. Do the Signori 
contemplate being here for the Carnival? There are to be great doings 
this year; and certain Signori of the principal families are to have balls. 
The Signorina without doubt loves dancing? She is of an age to do so. 
Elvira loved it much formerly; but since she is married she is quite 
changed,—she thinks of nothing but her husband and child, and the 
music. Really, it is a trial of patience—a weariness—when she and her 
father and Giovanni begin with their everlasting music. Not a word 
can one get in. And what with the violin and the pianoforte, and now 
Binda, now La Caprera, coming in to practise with Giovanni, life is a 
burden. The people in the streets come under the windows to listen, 
but I hope I may have put a stop to that; for when they are all listen- 
ing, Violante and I are often obliged to throw water and vegetables out 
of the window. Can I help it?—bah! one must keep one’s house clear!" 
—‘Assuredly,’ said the Cavaliere, mildly. ‘But wherefore thus outrage 
their feelings? Poor souls! it is to them a great diversion.’-—She 
quietly ignored his words. ‘And the Signor Conte has taken the Villa 
Vacchini?’ she continued. ‘La Signora Vacchini is ono in a thousand ! 
an excellent person; she is much my friend. Without doubt, it is her 
agent Signor Ettore Bonifazio who has arranged with these Signori? 
He is a good man: but, Santa Maria! what fat! he is a hill—a moun- 
tain! La Vacchini at one time had it in her mind to marry him; but 
I said to her, “ Lucia, my dear, beware, it is a sack—a mountain—you 
would marry. An agitation—a slight fright—he is seized with an apo- 
plexy, and you are again a widow!” Had I not reason? And she is 
in good circumstances. She has a large hotel in the Piazza Nuova, 
which foreigners frequent much; and she has also the Villa Vaccbini, 
and certain olive and vineyards in the bills near the Certosa. I hope,’ 
she continued, suddenly breaking off, ‘that you remain satisfied that 
she does well by you? ’—* Perfectly,’ I answered. ‘Al I have had to 
ask for has been done excellently by Signor Bonifazio.’'—‘I rejoice to 
hear it; for if it had not been so, I would have said to her, “ Lucia, it 
is a shame, a wickedness, that you have not attended better to these 
foreigners that are so kind and so good.” My second daughter L’Ade- 
laide is betrothed to her eldest son; he wanted Elvira, but even at that 
time, when Giovanni was in Russia, I could see that her heart——’— 
‘Mamma, for pity’s sake,’ broke in the sweet voice of Giovanni's wife, 
the first words I had heard her speak.” 

That passage will be sufficent to convince our readers that Lady 
Margaret Majendie is no mere sentimentalist, who delights in the 
picture of unreal sorrows. And her renderings of Italian scenery, 
—her pictures of the life in Venice, for instance,—are at least as 
real and beautiful as the sketch of Signora Celeste is lively. But 
after all, the power of the book is concentrated in the story of the 
unique religious struggle which it describes, and which is not the 
less real and powerful because the physical event on which the 
young singer's fate turns, is superstitiously ascribed by him to the 
power of an evil being. It was the real defiance of God in his 


own soul which had filled him originally with awe and despair, 
and it was the real knowledge that he would rather lose God than 
lose his voice again, which still held him aloof from prayer and 
worship. 


‘Thus the moral conflict which this powerful little tale 








is meant to describe is a thoroughly real one, even though there 
is a look of superstition in the logic by which Gianetto con- 
vinced himself of the moral hopelessness of his condition. Lady 
Margaret Majendie may easily give us a better book. But this 
tale is full of power and promise. 





BANCROFT’S RACES OF THE PACIFIC STATES.* 
Tue present volume (of nearly 800 pages) is the first of a series 
of five, the plan of which is to condense into a few thousand pages 
the whole mass of available knowledge as to the native races of 
the west side of North America, from Behring’s Straits to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Certainly the new-risen, money- making State 
of California is to be congratulated on the production of so solid 
a literary work. An article in the Overland Monthly, by Mr. J. 
Ross Browne, gives an interesting account of the author and his 
undertaking. It appears that Mr. Bancroft, a descendant of a New- 
England family, has been for some twenty years senior partner in 
a bookselling and publishing house in San Francisco. Soon after 
starting in business he began to collect books relating to his 
adopted home, the State of California. Then he extended his 
range to a larger district, north and south, and annexed Mexico 
and Central America for literary purposes. Being a dealer in 
books, he had special means of collecting through agents all over 
the world, and he went himself to Europe for two years to 
carry on the quest. Every book, pamphlet, map, or manuscript 
printed or written in the Pacific States, or relating to them, whether 
cheap or dear, valuable or worthless, was so far as possible got 
together, and at last the edifice was crowned by the purchase of 
some three thousand volumes, many of them of great rarity, from the 
library of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, collected during 
forty years by Don J. M. Andrade, littérateur and publisherin the 
city of Mexico. When Mr. Bancroft had got together this wonderful 
library, and could sit in the midst of 16,000 volumes of the litera- 
ture of Western North America, he found, as he says, that, like 
Tantalus, he was up to his neck in water, yet dying of thirst. He 
wanted to know all the knowledge in his books, and could not get 
at it. So he set himself to work with his assistants in the most 
business-like way to sift the few grains of wheat from the mountain 
of chaff it was hidden in. In other words, he ‘ posted his books ;” 
they were read, every item worth keeping was noted on a card, and 
the result of the mass of collected information was carried by him- 
self into the work now in course of publication, which is, so to 
speak, his ledger. The present first volume is devoted to records of 
the Wild Tribes, the second is to treat of the Civilised Nations, 
and the remaining three are “ to present clearly and concisely all 
knowledge extant” on the mythology, languages, antiquities, and 
migrations of them all. 

It is certainly a worthy scheme, and is being carried out most 
The author begins his first chapter with “Facts 
are the raw material of science. ..... Theories may be only 
for the day, but facts are for all time and all science.” He 
rejects the temptation to theorise, declaring that his ‘is the 
labour of the artisan rather than that of the artist; a forging 
of weapons for abler hands to wield; a producing of raw 
materials for skilled mechanics to weave and colour at will.” His 
readers will regret his determination, as the Introduction and 
much else in this volume prove Mr. Bancroft to be a shrewd 
and fair critic, and competent to form for himself good ethno- 
logical theories, if the power of seeing the absurdity of bad ones 
is any criterion. From the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
America has been the place where the ethnologist has played his 
wildest antics. It is pointed out by Vanegas, that America must 
have been peopled by the Carthaginians,—Anakuac being another 
name for Anak. The exclamation of Isaiah, ‘* Who are these 
that fly like doves to their windows?” (‘‘ Quasi columbz ad fenestras 
suas,”) was taken as manifest prophecy of the very name of the dis- 
coverer of America by the old-fashioned interpreters of prophecy, 
who seem to have been just a trifle looser in their methods of inter- 
pretation than those of our own day. ‘There are modern ethnologists 
who almost vie with the ancient authorities in their speculations on 
the history of races. Such recognise the Aztecs as lost tribes of 
Israel on the strength of their having hook-noses and being in the 
habit of using sticks to beat evil-doers with, or they discover evi- 
dence of a connection between the Malays and the Californians in 
the fact that ‘‘ both have an open countenance, one wife, and no 
tomahawk”! One can well understand how the revulsion from 
these fancies may have led Mr. Bancroft to his present plan of 
renouncing theory altogether. 


conscientiously. 


* The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. Vol. 1.: Wild Tribes. New York: Appletons. London: Longmans & Co. 
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Still, the use of facts is to serve as material for theories. The 


bewildering mass of details can only become portable know- | 
ledge for public use by extracting general principles from it. A | 


large part of Mr. Bancroft’s statements really do no more than 
assert that such-and-such a tribe does what a hundred other 


tribes do in other parts of the world. ‘Thus, in describing the | 


Indians of British Columbia, he relates that in cases of severe 


or mysterious illness, they have recourse to the magic powers of | 


the sorcerer to cast out the evil spirit which has entered into the 
patient. This he performs by chanting and dancing round 


the sick man, and kneading and sucking at his body, from | 


which he pretends at last to draw out the demon in the 
shape of a small bone or other object. There are other 
similar accounts in the volume, which are much the same as 
those from Africa or Australia. What the public wants is 
not so much to read these particulars over and over again, as 
to understand once for all that in the savage state, and as 
far as what may be called the middle period of civilisation, 
people have very generally ascribed severe disease to demoniacal 
possession, and have had recourse accordingly to the medi- 
cine-man or priest to cast out the devil. Such generalities 
being well known, what one looks for in descriptions of savage 
tribes is either some special peculiarity, or some account which 
shows a principle so clearly as to be worth keeping for an illustra- 
tion, Of such ‘luminous instances” numbers may be found in the 
present volume. For example, any one who wishes to form an 
opinion about the much debated question of polygamous and poly- 
androus marriage, would do well to take as his starting-point 
the following matter-of-fact remark as to the practice of the 
Esquimaux (p. 66.) :—‘ Polygamy is common, every man being 
entitled to as many wives as he can get and maintain. On the 
other hand, if women are scarce, the men as easily adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and two of them marry one 
woman.” In studying the history of morals, it is curious 
to contrast the characters of savage tribes described by 
some observers as monsters of ferocity and greed, by others 
as chivalrous and gentle. The key to this discrepancy is generally 
that the moral code varies (as it practically does to a less degree 
among ourselves), according to whether they are dealing with 
friends or strangers. Thuswe read of the Apaches (p. 524) that they 
are trained by their mothers to a life of theft and murder, in which 
they display consummate cunning, treachery, and cruelty. Yet 
the statement of Colyer is quoted from a Report of Indian Affairs, 
‘*T have not seen a more intelligent, cheerful, and grateful tribe 
of Indians than the roving Apaches.” So (p. 525) it is stated of 
the Comanches, famed for their ferocious and vengeful character, 
that nevertheless ‘‘ quarrels among relatives and friends are 
unheard of among them.” 

Ifow far uncivilised life is independent of climate could scarcely 
be better understood than by following Mr. Bancroft in his de- 
scriptive chapters, beginning with the Esquimaux and Aleutians of 
the frozen North, passing to the Columbian Indians in their 
milder but still rugged region, thence to the hordes of the prairies 
and valleys of California, and ending with the dwellers in the 
tropical forests of Darien. Between these extremes wild life 
alters in its details of food and shelter, but in the essential 
characters of mind, language, and arts, it is clear that man does 
not go up and down directly with the thermometer. The blubber- 
eating Esquimaux, in his snow igloo, and the Mosquito Indian in 
his palm-leaf hut, are not very far from the same level in civilisa- 
tion. Of the races treated in the present volume, the highest are 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, with their fortress-towns of 
houses several storeys high, with walls four feet thick of stone or 
sun-dried bricks. Mr. Bancroft’s account of these remarkable 
people is the best we have met with. It is often thought that 
they were connected with the semi-civilised nations of Mexico, 
but there is no proof of this. It is more likely that they are an 
example of people who, under favourable conditions of peace and 
prosperity, rose from the level of rude agricultural tribes, and de- 
veloped their social institutions as they did their architecture. With 
the contact of the white man both these peculiar elements are fall- 
ing away. We shall look to Mr. Bancroft’s succeeding volumes to 
give more complete means than have hitherto been afforded for 
bringing to a solution the vexed problem of the still higher Mexi- 
can and Central-American civilisations. Were these really 
products of native growth, or did stray Asiatics implant in the 
American mind fertile hints of metal-working and architecture, of 
astronomy and hieroglyphic record ? 


| CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Lives of the Saints. By the Rey. S. Baring-Gould. July. 2 vols, 
(Hodges.)—Mr. Baring-Gould pursues with diligence a task which he 
finds, it is to be hoped, interesting as well as edifying. He is scarcely 
the ideal biographer of saints. An irrepressible spirit of criticism 
shows itself in him from time to time. If the evidence of antiquity in 
any particular acta is not forthcoming, he says so plainly and directly, 
and refuses his assent. He is equally candid when the internal eyj. 
| dence of a story is not satisfactory. Ho finds, for instance, “ somewhat 
of a Renaissance ring” in the hexameters which were discovered on thg 
| lid of a sarcophagus supposed to contain the bones of S. Trophima, VM, 
who must have suffered some time in the course of the first three cen. 
turies. He offers, again, a decidedly rationalistic explanation of the 
story, so common in these legends, of a cloak, or glove, or hood having 
been hung on a sunbeam. Aadius means, he tells us, a beam 
of wood, and was easily transmuted by a marvel-loving age into 
a beam of /ight. And he sometimes ventures on such a flippant 
remark as to say, a propos of some hagiologist’s story of how two men 
who had eaten nothing up to noonday became “ miraculously hungry,” 
that “it would seem more miraculous if they had not been hungry,” 
Nor does his faith accept the marvel of an almost endless multiplication 
of some relic that would seem necessarily finite in quantity. There are 
some to whom it does not seem more marvellous that these things 
should be multiplied than that they should have been preserved. On 
the other hand, he has a very energetic hatred of Protestants, anda 
quite unquestioning belief in their cruelty and falsehood. The most 
interesting lives in this portion of the work—July seems to bea 
favourite month, and has to be allotted two volumes—are those of 
S. Otto, the Evangeliser of Pomerania (A.D. 1189); S. Bonaventura; 
S. Henry (Emperor of Germany), whose dealings with his chaplain, 
Bishop Meinwerk, are very entertaining ; 8. Vincent of Paul, and S. Olaf 
of Norway, of whom his biographer very properly says that he must not 
be measured by Christian men of another or other lands, Stories like 
this make an oasis in what we cannot but think a weary desert. We 
should like to know, by the way, whether Mr. Baring-Gould thinks that 
Rome only can canonise martyrs, or whether a Church out of com- 
munion with her cannot produce them. Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong about the tree which never does, and what is more, never 
can produce the very best fruit? 

Winning the Batile. By Gabriel Trotburn. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The battle is very easily won by the handsome six-feet- 
three hero of this tale; for a rich old lady, of a wide generosity, takes 
him up, and one of the first engineering firms in London gives him a 
berth, in the nick of time, because he shows dexterity in handling a 
surveyor’s chain, while lending a hand “ promiskous in the public 
street.” He gets very wealthy indeed; marries a sweet young 
lady whom he rescues in a Devonshire lane ; buys an estate, near his 
native town, which somehow puts him in possession of the rich living 
of said town, and which, being worth £1,000 per annum, makes his 
remarkable brother-in-law remarkably comfortable, and turns the said 
town, in due time, into a pattern of religious morality, our hero, of 
course, becoming its Member, and aiding the Rector. Meantime, no 
end of other little stories are linked on to the main one, about innu- 
merable people who are taken in and done for rapidly. Altogether, the 
story—which we fancy is a lady’s first attempt—is a very innocent and 
harmless one, and by no means too probable, and consists, mainly, 
of a number of little conversations between excellent people of liberal 
views, who air their opinions—always marked by very common sense, 
and enforced by very light-of-nature arguments—on endless questions, 
social, political, and religious. 

The Management of Infancy and Childhood in Health and Disease. 
| By Howard Barrett, M.R.C.S. (Routledge.)—Mr. Barrett’s book may 

be taken as containing the latest ideas on the subject with which he 
| deals, and is undoubtedly an improvement on the manuals which have 
preceded it. As to the main point of the nursing of children by the 
mother, he is emphatic on the advantage to be gained for both by the 
practice. A statistical table which he appends to his observations on 
this subject gives very remarkable results. Out of one hundred chil- 
dren fed on breast-milk, 62°6 reached a good development of frame, and 
| 14 only a bad. In the case of another hundred brought up entirely by 
hand, these proportions were more than reversed, 10 per cent. only 
reaching a good development. As to the feeding of older chil- 
dren, we are inclined to hold, on the authority of a com- 
petent adviser, that his diet-list, though excellent on the 
whole, is somewhat unduly contracted. Bacon, so that it be 
“ mild,” is desirable for a child, who often finds in it the only kind 
of fat that is attractive to the palate, and fat is important as one of the 
preventives against diseases of the skin. Suet-pudding, again, he puts 
under the ban, and yet, if it be well made, it is surely a wholesome and 
nutritious food. And then as to onions, what of the proverb, “An 
onion a day keeps the doctor away?” Mr. Barrett very properly de- 
nounces the use of alcoholic stimulants, but is he right in allow- 
ing the use of tea and coffee? True, he orders that these should 
be taken weak, but as a matter of fact the children will commonly 
have them as their nurses or governesses have them,—that is, in 
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any case ss, most injuriously strong. There can be nothing | Sat oo ye ge ssosesssceeree(Nisbot) 3/6 
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else, and at the end of the third volume the autobiographer again takes Heygate (W.E) Short Tales for Lads of a Bible Class, (Skeffington) 3/6 
: oe aes e * appier, we are | . Holms (John, M.P.), The British Army in 1875, 12mo ...... a ..(Longmans) 26 
it up, and brings it to a happy conclusion, happier, we are bound to say, Hood (Thomas), Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse ......(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
than she seems to deserve. At all events, she has allotted to her two | Hugo (Victor), Ninety-Three, translated by Benedict and Friswell (Low & Co.) 6/0 
“ay ae i a all ae ol "~ oe Hiumphry (W.G.), Hist. Treatise on Bk. of Com. Prayer (Deighton, Bell. &Co.) 46 
good husbands, and we are somewhat surprised that either should have Hunter (J.), New Shilling Arithmetic, I8mo (Longmans) 1/0 
chosen her. We cannot say that the novel has favourably impressed Jacobo Bod. wy oor) TST (Welton) 26 
i = ais ° Sao ° The. y 4 Jacque, Hope, its Lights and Shadows, with other Poems (Blackwood & Sons) 50 
us either by its tone or its literary merit. What, for instance, can | Josh Billings, his Book of Sayings, feap 80 ..cccsecessesecsesoe-sosee (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
possibly be the meaning of such a sentence as this, said of a great _ (J.), Questions and eo on Ammunition Instruction .,.(Griffin & Co) 10 
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London pl ly sici i ’ : Leech (John), Portraits of Children of the Mo'ility, 4to ......... (Bentley & Son) 116 
: al “ "2 The | Loudon (J.C), The Horticulturist, edited by W. Robinson, 8vo ..(Warne & Co.) 7/6 
life took his fee and his departure.” Why “ for his time of life ne | w &Co.) 76 
9 : ucas (Dr. T. P), Action and Physiological Results of Alechol (Wes. Conf.Office) 26 
villain of the piece, one Peyton Brand, is a caricature which does no | Macleod (Norman), Character Sketches, er 8vo.. .(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 6/0 
credit to the power of an author who has at least had experience in es wally ag ~ pag net Ne History. er 8v0 woveweend ee 06 
Bie Markha ‘ , Arctic Navy List o icers, 1773.1875, 8vo ...(Griffin & Co.) 36 
novel-writing. Meditations on Suffering and Glorified Life of Our Lord, er 8vo ...(Rivingtons) 3/6 
. . = “ Miller (J.), Care of the Evils in Church of Scotland, &c. (Williams & Norg 3 
Fag -s Sas , , . &e, & Norgate) 3/6 
Civitas Londinum. Ralph Agas: a Survey of the Cities of London | moister WW), Missionary Anecdotes, Sketches. Facts, &c..../Wes. Conf. Office) 4/0 
and Westminster and Borough of South wark and Parts Adjacent in the ——_ vy? Vv.) arene of —_ Empires,—Paimyra, Nineveh, &e. (Low & Co.) 16/0 
: *helps (E. S8.), Gates Ajar, feap Svo ... (Routledge) 1/0 
Reign of (ueen Elizabeth. With Biographical Account, &e., by W. H. | Philosophy of Modern Humbug. 8vo .. “{laugmans) 7/6 
Tranes . . ava “Acne’a irie (G.), Lessons on Rigid Dynamics, er Svo M ill 60 
Adams and Francis.)—Mr. Overall says, “Agas’s map | Pirie ( ae * , (Macmillan) 6, 
Overall, (Adam ' é ) 5 ¢ YS; © P | Pitman (Mrs. E. R.), Profit and Loss, er 8vo ..... arke € Co.) 36 
may now be ranked as the earliest reliable survey of the extent and | Pollard (E. F.), The Lady Superior, 3 vols cr 8vo...... “(Harst & Blac kett) 316 
P » Bes . ce rer o Jane’ Hero, and Stepping He vet ward, 12mo (Routledge) 2/6 
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architectural featur “ of London, - tminster, and South Bes, th Proctor (I. A.), Elementary Physical Geography . «..(Longmans) 1/6 
view by Van den Wyngredo’ being little better than a picture, while | Proctor (R. A.), Elementary Astronomy (Longmans) 1/6 
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Braun and Norden’s aps are upon too small a scale to be of any practical we enpe Wenn es pepe —— Flimae, deo Tbapm vr ~ a m4 
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utility.” He discusses the date of the map, with arguments into which | Sadle 4 M. F. i. jr 8 coking - Dee y Truths—Sermons, 12mo (Bell & Sons) 6/0 
bby ‘ . . : . Saun ers (J.), ion in the Path, an Historical Romance (Chapman & Hall 31/6 
a ae . =e an 8 (J. ; L i I all) 316 
it is needless to follow him, coming to the conclusion that it was published | goott (Sir W.). Bride of Lammermoor, illustrated, er 8yo (Routledge) 3/6 
about 1591. Two genuine copies of the original are now in existence, Selby (C.), Events to be Remembered, 12m0 .............00000e0s eee... (Lockwood) 2/6 
. ie : | Shakeapeare’ 8 Daily Gem-Book and nt ty for Birthdays ...... (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
and from one of these, purehased by the Corporation of London about Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, edited by S. W. Singer, vol 4 ...(Rell & Sons) 26 
thirty-four years ago, Mr. Overall makes his fac-simile, When we say | Shakespeare's Works, edited by Dyce, vol i RED ssomennenens (Chapmen & Hall) 8/0 
: “agp - age ~ Shelburne (W., Earl), Life of, by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, vol 1, 8vo ———— 12/0 
that this is about six feet long 'y somewhat less than three feet Simon (J. D.), House-owner's Esti: nator, er 8vo (Lockwood) 3/6 
. . . . . . . ) 
deep, and that it gives every building of importance within the district | Spon, Architects’ and Builde rs’ Pocket-book, 1875, 32mo .. (Spon) 3/6 
f sage S". pire. x . <a Staff-College Exercis 1874, edited by Col Hamley.. Ww. Blac kwood & Sons) 50 
which it includes, it will be seen how interesting a document it is. | Stowe (Mrs H. B.), The May Flower, feap. 8vo ..(Routledge) 1/0 
astward. it reaches a little below the Tower; westward, it includes | Street, Rubrics & Ritual, or Daily Service in the Temple sbister, & Co.) 1/0 
East ard it re aches : ittl A 3 re ¢ = =" * | Student's Blue-book, compiled by W. H. Unger, folio ., (Trubner) 4/0 
Westminster Hall, giving at the same time a view of Lambeth Palace, | Swindell (J. G. ), Well-digging, Boring, &e., 12mo .... Lockwood) 1/6 
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on the * —s side of th mer ; Holborn appears as a ingle von of | Thackeray (Miss), Blucbeard’s Keys, and other Stories ...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 10/6 
houses, which, however, terminate a few hundred yards beyond Lincoln’s | ‘Thomas (Annie) He Cometh not, she said, er 8vo ... (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
| Whyte-Melville (G. J.), Katerfelto, a Story of Exmoor ...... (« mapa & Hall) 16,0 


Inn Fields. Further on we find the village of St. Giles in the Fields, 
and after this we see nothing more than “the way to Uxbridge.” But 
the marvels of London’s growth are beyond even the attempt at descrip- 
tions. Any one who wishes to see what three centuries have done should 
compare Ralph Agas with Mr, Kelly. 

Gunnar: a Tale of Norse Life. By Hjulmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
(Boston, U.S.: Osgood. London: Triibner.)—A very pretty little story, 
with all the distinctive charm of the literature to which it belongs. 
These dwellers in the North, with a certain simplicity of their own 
mingle a Southern passionateness, and so form admirable subjects of 
romance. And there is, too, an artistic temper singularly diffused 
among them in a way which also suggests Southern characteristics. 
This is the special subject of Gunnar. Its hero, so named, is of the 
peasant clan, and rises to that eminence in art which peasants in the 
far North haye more than once achieved, helping himself thus to win a 
love which had otherwise been out of his reach. Rhyme-Ola, the 
wandering minstrel, is a noticeably distinct figure. The story of 
Gunnar’s solitary boyhood, spent with a stern, reserved father, whose 
heart had been closed, to all appearance, by the death of his wife, and 
the wise grandmother, with her store of wild legends, and educated 
partly by solitude, partly by romance, is very graphically told. This 
little volume, which fulfils one condition of being readable by being 
very easily held in the hand, is much to be commended. 

Cook’s Tourist’s Handbook in Switzerland. (Hodder and Stoughton. )— 


This is a good book as far as it goes, and it is written with a certain | 
Of course it cannot pretend to compare with such | 
Here and there | 


liveliness of style. 
handbooks as Murray, 
it is scarcely up to the level of the time. 


Berlepsch-Kohl. 
Even mountains change, and 


Jaedeker, or 


anybody who expects to find the glacier at Rosenlani as this book 


describes it will be very much disappointed. 
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HE PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS at the ROYAL INDIAN ENGI 
NEERING COLLEGE becomes VACANT next April. 
For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
PRESIDENT of the College, Cooper's Hill, near Staines. 


A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE in 
7 MATHEMATICAL HONOURS, residing on 
the Sea Coast, assisted by a first-class Classic, receives 
PUPILS for the Universities and other Public Exami- 
nations. Hghest references required. Terms, 150 
Guineas per annum. 

Address, “L.," care of Mr. G. STREET, 30 Cornhill, 

Cc. 

OLLEGE of _ S&t. 


C PAUL, 
STONY STRATFORD. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 
Vics PRESIDENTS, 
The Venerable EDWARD BICKERSTETH, D.D. 
CALEDON GEORGE DU Pré, Esq, M.P. 
The Hon, CHARLES LINDLEY Woop. 
The Rey. Canon Livpon, D.D. 
WARDEN. 
Rev. W. F. SHort, M.A. (Fellow of the New College, 
Oxford). 

The College is intended to supply a public-school 
education in accordance with the principles of the 
Church of England at as moderate a rate as possible. 

The terms for Board and Instruction are Sixty 
Guineas a year. 





A communciations to be addressed to the 
WARDEN, St. Paul's College, Stony Stratford. 
OLLEGE of St. PAUL, 


STONY STRATFORD. 

Through the kindness of friends, the Warden is 
enabled to offer for Competition, at least FOUR 
EXHIBITIONS, one of £20,two of £15, and one of £10, 
to be awarded on the 23rd of April. The Examination 
will commence on Tuesday, April 20, at the College. 

The names of Candidates, who must not be more 
than 14 years on the first day of the Examination, 
should be sent to the Warden before March 28. 

Some knowledge both of Classics and Mathematics 
will be required from all Candidates, but special pro- 
ficiency in either of these subjects or in History will be 
allowed its full weight in awarding the Exhibitions. 

These are tenable for a year, but may be renewed 
from year to year on the recommendation of the 
Warden. 

February 6, 1875. 


G ERMAN Y.—CASSEL.— HIGH- 
J CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- 
LEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of 
Germany), with careful private tuition, and a refined 
English home. ‘Thorough French and German en- 
sured. Resident French and German graduate. 
Delightful neighbourhood of Willelmshihe, the Aue 
Park, and the river Fulda. Terms, 70 and 80 guineas. 
Full prospec'ur, with distinguished references, on ap- 
pication to Dr. SAURE, M.A., who will be in London 
during the Easter holidays. 
NIVERSITY DEGREES.—Literary 
Gentlemen, Clergymen, Teachers, Medical Men, 
Dentists, Musicians, Authors, Engineers, &c., wishing 
to obtain a University Degree, may apply to Dr. 
ROBERTSON, 21 Leicester Square, London. 


JSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
p GREAT BRITAIN.—At a MEETING held on the 
22nd February, 1875, Mr. SERJEANT COX in the 
chair, it was resolved to form a Society for the Pro- 
motion of Psychological Science, to be called“ The 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Gentlemen desirous to become members will receive 
the Prospectus on application by letter to FRANCIS 
K. MUNTON, Esrq., the Honorary Secretary, 21 
Montague Street, Russell Square. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
WILL CLOSE on SATORDAY, MARCH 13. Open 
from Ten till Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 64d, 
Gallery—53 Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


— ROLL CALL. 


 liggee ROLL CALL, by Miss Thompson. 

—This Picture, together with a large Collection 
of Water-colour Drawings, NOW ON VIEW at the 
Gallery of the Society of French Artists, 168 New 
Bond Street, 10 a.m, to9p.m. Admission (including 
catalogue) One Shilling; atter dusk illuminated by 
limelight. 


JYOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—A_ new | FR 


xX Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella.” 
called *The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves. from a highly Educational 
and Scientific point of view.” The Disc Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by 
Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses Feedez. Hubert, Bartlett, 


of | 








VELS.—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gard- | 


ner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its LEGENDS.— 
“SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRAN- 
SIT of VENUS—CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.— 
The MAGIC TUB, Open 12 and 7. Admission, Is. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS'’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
Price 2s 91 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.’ 











| [D)1GEstION 
PEP 


er box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. | 


i 


Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller—CHEMICAL MAR- ; St@ndard. 


APT Pin 
M A 


ND 


\ 


eee 


| omeoe 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES Post FREE, 


EB B’S 


OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST- 
END; and MANSION- Hovusg BUILDINGS, 
PovuLtry, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMS: THE 


RoYAL CuTLERY WoRrKS, SHEFFIELD. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. oe has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicately-flayoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame."—See 
article in the Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 








ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





OAT 9 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


NoTe.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 








VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
Y’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
yk Y’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. | 








PROMOTED by | 

SINE. 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each, by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 





GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and | 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented | 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and | 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON an CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. | 


| Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


- ‘ 4 INVESTORS. 
ow ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
ENNINGTON and CO!8 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS ; 
taining an exbaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and oe and Money Markets, &e With an 
enumeration of Safe Investments payi " 
per cent. ae 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 R 
Buildings, London, E.C. — 


— FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Establisheg 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur. 
ances effected in aJl parts of the world. 5 
Ki {| GEORGE WILLIAM Lo 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. oo 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
— — — ‘~~ and collected, 
oney received on deposit. For terms a 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. only ot he 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN? 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f th 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PArp-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














COMPANY, 


Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 
Premiums and Interest ...........00000 
Accumulated Funds ...........cccecceeee £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... eee cee 200 pom ove 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over £ 

The New Policies in the last Year were 510, 
assuring... ose oe ose 

The New Annual Premiums were ... vos 

The Bonus added to Policies in January 1872, 





£255,000 
1,945,000 


£332,932 
£10,738 


was ooo ov eon eos ove ww. £323,874 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,321,127 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to ° ove ove ove woe £5,861,666 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepiT of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specflied age. 

INVALID LIVEs assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Next Diviston of Prorits will take place in 
January, 1877, and Persons who effect New POLICIES 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Eutrants. 

REPORT, 1874. 

The 50th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1874, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society's Offices. or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


 igeeeor DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
\' largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. 
| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mavufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 


———— 





I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, sigued “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
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PERFECT 


HE —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 


SILVER. 
duced more than 
BURTON, 
Silver that can 
or ornamentally, 
from real silver. 

A small, usef' 











SUBSTITUTE for 


30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
when Plated by the patent process of 
Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
be employed as such, either usefully 
as by no test can it be distinguished 


‘ul set, guaranteed of first quality for 


"|THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 
A New Series of this Journal will be published in APRIL, and continued half-yearly, under the Editorship of 
LYTTLETON S. FORBES WINSLOW, M.B., M.R.O.P., D.C.L. Oxon. 


Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be sent Saar wee to the Editor at his residence, 23 Cavendish 
uare, 


. 

























finish and durability, as a 
or Old |Bead or| King’s London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Patterns. Silver. |Thread. jor Shell. 
£sd\/£5.4a/£ 8. a. TO CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES. 
_ weet 110 (2 1 12 6. 
3 oe Epnoes jit |21:)3 3: SAFE, PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 
7 mao pF DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
. Tea Speen coves — | ° . -| 1 4 1 R . The safest, most trustworthy, and valuable publication of the day, is 
Ss 8, gilt bowls...| -| - 13 «| ’ 
SEs AMES encoeeeecenes 2 ie & oe © SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
1 Gravy Spoon green * : ‘| ° e “| 2 ; ISSUED MONTHLY—READ THE MARCH EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
2 Salt a ek 4 bow! | he ae eae i * 9 g | Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
1 pair of Sugar Ten ou. .88.88. 6. Colliery, Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......! -18 613 61 4 6 IT CONTAINS MARKET PRICES, DIVIDENDS, REPORTS, &c. 
1 sean bo ' 9 9 . B . R 9 The above Investment Circular is a Safe Guide to Investors, containing every Iuformation. 
J Sugar Sifter.. a OS oe ee -| . 4 Messrs. GOULD SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
a £8 19 81119 6.130 6 (Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
pumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............ 23s per doz. 
Dessert d0., 178 ....cescereeeseres Tea Spoons, 12s. 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
£24. 
ish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
ttern, £1010s; aset of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 


Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 18s 


the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 23 6d to £15 Lbs. 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses......128 to £2 6s | 6 glasses...£1 43 to £4 16s 
4 glasses...... 15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 10s 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 123 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 453 to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 48 to £8 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and lds. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
4nd 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR MI 





GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 

and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletits, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 


evaporable. 
(ourr DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS' UNIFORMS. 
OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN — | 


__ Recherché DESIGNS in SULTS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


Foe LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
L RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes; 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 











INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
Spproved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 


ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 


aperient for delic: 
for Ladies, Childr 
DINNEFOR 
Street, Lond 
the world. 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS.—These Pills 


&re more efficacious in strengthening a de- 


ate constitutions, especially adapted 
ep, and Infants. 

D and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
on; and of all other Chemists throughout 


bilitate: 


naturally weak, or through bard usage have become 


relaxed and worn, than any other medicine in the 
bse Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all 


0 are suffering from weak digestive organs or liver 
Complaints, eructations, flatulency, constipation, colic, 
ieee should lose no time in giving these 
air trial. Coughs, colds, 
of Gans co ain ig asthma, or shortness 
powers of this very remarkable medicine; gout and 
rheumatism bow before them. The cures offected by 
there Pills are not superficial or temporary, but com- 
— and permanent. They are as mild as they are 
cacious,and may be given with confidence to deli- 
Cate females and young children, 


Promenade | 


d coustitution, the vital springs of which were | 


© within the range of the curative | 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALIN E PEBBLE SS 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6a per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE.” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 

, but an or t 

Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 

(CopPy.) Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
‘ou my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those aff d with 

impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


‘ 153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS {es FLEET STREET. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E 4 S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
| Tanie Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s, FsenpERs—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELectro ForKs—Table, 24s to 388; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
e POON: » 248 to 40s; e 16s to 30s. | BaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Parrer-Micné Tea TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BrEpsT&sADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TBA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
| Dish CoveRS—Tin, 238; Metal, 658; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—2-light, 188; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
| ELectro Crvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
~ LiQuEuRS, from 408 to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KitcHen UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
| Bronzep TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. TURNERY Goons, BrusHEs, MATS, &c. 
| COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BOXxeEs, &c. TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 
| CLocks—English, French, and American. GARDEN TOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLAsSs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | Hot-wATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


| DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
P. t forwarded, per post free, on application. 


RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 

“ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 

its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin. Manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 

and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 

“Candle Guard,” effectually preventing the guttering 
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In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


Tee Res LUCE oan 
ORCESTERS > SAU } : 
after this date, and without which none is SSp Cee = sensenmemndant 





} genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 

ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 

| Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874] 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 
r te E SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 
BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 
Westminster Wedge-fitting Composites, made in all 
sizes, and sold everywhere. 
P Wholesale only of 
| J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who supply the Trade only. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“ CANDLE GUABD,” effectually preveuting the guttering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. 
Name and Address of nearest Vendor on application. 


MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ita 
youthful colour and beauty. 
If will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wili promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfamers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
REEDOM from COUGHS in Ten 
Minutes is given by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—12,086 cures have been published in the 
last year of Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, 
and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs, Hysterical, 
Nervous, and Heart Complaints, Rheumatism and 
Nervous Pains, all effected by Dr. Locock's Wafers. 
Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d and 23 9d per box. 
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X7 HITTAKERandCO.SIMPROVED 

W EDITIONS. 
HE most POPULAR SCHOOL 
T HISTORIES. P 
JINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Continued to the Close of the Abyssinian War. 6s. 
——— HISTORY of ROME. 
, 5s 6d. ere 
- sameeteaasbed HISTORY of GREECE. 

5s 6d. 
ISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the 
Times of the Knights of the Cross and Sword 
to the Occupation of Hanover, 1867 2s 6d. aes 
ISTORY of FRANCE and NOR- 
E MANDY. By W.C. Taytor. Price 5s. 


K EIGHTLEY’S HISTORY of INDIA, 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 8s. | 


HISTORY of EUROPE. 


7 OCH’S 
.% An Historical View of the European Nations | 


from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 


West to the Abdication of N poieon. 6s. 


FROWNING’S HISTORY of the 
> HUGUENOTS. 6s. 
FIYYTLER'S (Professor) ELEMENTS of 
GENERAL HISTORY, with Contiuuation. By 
T. E. Tomurns. 4s 6d. ae : 
TEBER’S (Dr.) OUTLINES | of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Translated by Dr. 
M. Benr, Professor, Winchester College. 9s. 


DINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. For 
_ LIST see WHITTAKER and CO,'S CATALOGUE. 
Gratis on applicatiov. 


The SEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, and ENLARGED for the 
ENGLISH STUDENT. 

NEW EDITIONS REDUCED in PRICE. 

YLUGEL’'S COMPLETE DICTION- 
ARY of the GESMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES; adapted to the English Student. With 
great Additions and Improvem s. By C A. FEILina, 
German Master at the Royal Military / 
Woolwich, and the City of London Scho 
Hermann, Professor of German at the London 
versity College; and JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
8yo, price 21s, cloth. 






Also, 

An AVPRIDGEMENT of the SAME, for Younger 
Students, Travellers, &c. By J. OXeNFORD and C. A. 
FEILING. Royal 18mo, price 6s, strongly bound. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., DULAU and Co., and 
D. Nutr. 


The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
( LLENDORFF’S METHOD of 


LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in Six Months, 


1, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. by Dr. H. G. 
A 


Ollendorff, 8vo, New Edition. price 12s, cloth. ¢ 
SCHOOL EpITIoN, 12mo, price 6s 6d, cloth. 

2. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN, By Dr. H. G. 
Ollendorff. Svo, price 12s, cloth. 

3. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. By Dr. H. G. 
Ollendorff. 8vo, NEW EDITION, price 12s, cloth. 

ADAPTED to the GERMAN. By Dr. H. G. Ollen- 
dorff. Price 7s, cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, 


and SPANISH SYSTEMS. Prepared by the Author. | 


Price 7s each, cloth. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DULAU and Co., 
and to be had of any Bookseller. 


HOYLE’S GAMES. 
18mo, 5s, eloth. 

LE OYLE’S GAMES: Improved and 
Enlarged by New and Practical Treatises, 
with the Msthematical Analysis of the Chances of the 
most Fashionable Games of the Day, forming an Easy 
and Scientific Guide to the Gaming Table, and the 
most Popular Sports of the Field. By G. H——, Fsq. 
London: SimPKIN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; 
WHITTAKER and Co.; BICKERS and SON; T. HEARNE; 
E. Bumpus; T. J. ALLMAN; SOTHERAN and Co.; J 

CORNISH; and KENT and Co. 





DES CARRIERES' UISTORY of FRANCE, by M. 
DELILLE. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 7s, roan, a New E 
BREGE de WHISTOIR 
FRANCE, Extraite de l'Histoire de 
Millot, par M. Des CarrtiRes. Continuée A 
jusqua la Revolution Juillet, 1830, par J. CH. 
TARVER; et ensuite, jusqu’au Reétablissement de 
l’'Empire, sous Napoleon LIL, par C. J. DELILLE. 
Lendon: Simpkin and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; 
HAMILTON and Co.: DuLAU and Co.; RIVINGTON and 
Co.; C. H. Law; Kent and Co.; and C. BEAN. 
NEUMAN and BARETTIS SPANISH 
DICTIONARIES, 
vols, 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


\ DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and 
4 









ENGLISH LANGUAGES, originally compiled 
by Neuman and Pareiti; thoroughly revi-ed and en- 
larged by the addition of many thousand words by 
M. SEOANE, M.D., Member of the University of Sala- 
manca. In 2 vols., Spanish and English, and E 
and Spanish. 

Also, recently published, new and Cheaper Edition. 

An ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and 
BARETTIS SPANISH DICTIONARY, for younger 
Stadents, Travellers, &c. Square feap. price 6s, bound. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; DuLAU and Co.; SMITH, ELDER, and 
Co.: E. Hopa@son; Hovurston and Sons; F. and W. 
BOONE; D. Nutt; P. RoLANDI; ROUTLEDGE and Co.; 
and BICKERS and Sons, 








| KEITH'S ARITHMETIC by MAYNARD. 
In i2mo, price 4s 64, bound. 
7 EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN; containing several new 
and useful improvements, adapted to the Use of 
schools and private tuition. Corrected and enlarged 
by SAMUEL MAYNARD. In this edition, an article on 
the management of Surds has been introduced, and a 
|} much more compreliensive view of Exchanges fur- 
nished by Mr. Maynard. 
| *,* A KEY tothe SAME, A New Edition, corrected 
and revised hy S. MAYNARD. 12mo, price 6s, bound. 
| London: LONGMAN and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.,; 
| SIMPKIN and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; HATCHARD 
and Co.; C. H. LAW; RIVINGTON and Co.; HOULSTON 
and Sons: and HALL and Co, 





| In 12mo, price 3s, cloth. 
V OLINEUX’S USE of the GLOBES, 
i containing Problems, with Examples and 
Questions. Also a Series of Exercises, for the use of 
schools and private tuition. Corrected and improved 
by SAMUEL MAYNARD, Editor of * Keith's Mathematical 
Works,” &e. 
London: HAMILTON and Co,; WHITTAKER and Co.; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; and T. ALLMAN. 
CORRECTED to the LATEST ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Thick S8vo, price 12s, bound. 
| OYER and DELETANVILLE’S 
FRENCH and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and 
| FRENCH DICTIONARY, with numerous Additions, 
Corrections and Improvements. by D. BorLeau and A. 
PicquoT. A New Edition, revised, and the orthography 
corrected to the latest decision of the French Academy 
London: LOXGMAN and (Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; 
TMAMILTON and Co.; WiHirTAKeR and Co,; DULAU and 
Co.; Rivincron and Co.: E. Honason; LL. Boorn; 
STEVENS and Norton; Houston and Sons; D. 
Nutt; WiLLIAMS and SON; HALL and Co.; SMITH 
ELDER, and Co.; RouTLevGe and Co; P. ROLANDI: 
TEGG and Co.; C. H. LAw; C. DOLMAN; SOTUERAN 
and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp; and A. and 
| C. BLACK. 
| Ninth Edition, feap.,, 2s 6d, sewed; or 3s, cloth. 
THE WATER CURE in CHRONIC 
| DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Pro 
gress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases o 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and 
Skin; and of their Treatment by Water and other 
Hygienic Means. By JAMeS MANBY GULLY, M.D, 
L.R.CS., and F_R.P.S., Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.S8,, London, 
&e 
“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work 
on the water cure, which is, we think, the best treatise 
on the subject that has yet appeared.”— Westminster 








* | Review. 


| “Dr. Gully'’s book is evilently written by a well- 
educated medical man. This work is by far the most 
scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”"—Athenvum. 

“ Of ali the expositions which have been published 
respecting the water cure, this is the most tangible 
and complete."—Literary Gazette. 

Just 1 ublished, feap.. 2s 6d, sewed; or 3s, cloth. 

A GUIDE t) DOMESTIC HYDROTHE- 
RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By 
JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D., &e., &e., Author of the 
* Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’- 
Hall Court. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
\HILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. 
J 48th Edition, half-bound, leather. Repucen TO 2s, 
The Proprietors of this popular little work (the 48th 
Edition of which, corrected to the present time, is just 
shed) wish to intimate, that as there is another 
| Edition, lately published, which does not read with 
| and cannot be used in the same classes as the above, 
| care should be taken to order the ONLY AUTHORISED 
EpIrIon, 
Published by StmPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., and 
obtainable through any Bovokseller. 





Just published, price Sixpence. 

\ FEW REMARKS on Professor 
i CAIRNES'’ RECENT CONTRIBUTION to 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By a ForMerR MEMBER of 
the POLITICAL ECONOMY CLUB. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

1875 Edition, ready January 25, price 50s, elegantly 

bound. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. | 


™ COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM; a Royal Manual of the 
fitled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by EpWARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the 
De cent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United 
Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their 
disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &c. 

All the information is compiled from mat 
collected from the families themselves, and 
exertion is used to render the work thoroughly 
accurate and reliable. 

London: RoBert HarpwicKe, 192 Pice dilly, W. 








Just published. 

Tue OFFICIAL HANDOOK of NEW 
ZEALAND. Edit Hon. JULIUS VOGEL, 

C.M.G. Hlustrated [wo Maps, Seven Photo- 

rraphs, and Twenty five Wood E I 

Kigiteenpence. 

Printed and published for the Government of New 

] 





travings. Price 











Zealaud by Messrs. WYMAN and SONs, Great Quecn 
Street, and on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smite and Son's 
edfr 





Railway Bookstalls; or may be purche mi Messrs, 
STREET, 30 Cornhill, E.C., and 4 


and also of EyWARD STANFORD, Charing 7 S.W. 
\WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 


RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 





hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- | 
ant Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving | 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. | 





Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
; Stamps. 


a 

Just publ’shed, in imperial 16mo, handsome 
5s, cloth boards. ly bound, 
‘THE TEMPLE: its Ministry ang 
Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rey 
Dr. EpERSHEIM. . ° 

* The first thing that strikes the reader is the author’ 
mastery of the subject. He knows the varied topics he 
discusses better than most scholars in England; is able 
to correct the mistakes of critics, and tosupply accurate 
information. Tho style, too, is clear and good, some- 
times very graphic. as in the conclu ling pages of the 
exce'lent chapter on:! @ Passover. There are few who 
will not learn from a volume which has the results, 
with little of the show of learning.”—T7he Atheneum, 

“ The author of this work possesses in rare measure 
the gift of restoring antiquity from its ruins, and re 
producing it as if we saw it before us Dr. Edersheim 
makes us* of and indeed has full mastery over the 
vast amount of materials furnished by Jewish national} 
sources, Besides, he makes the happiest use of all that 
immense literature which is the result of the labourg 
of his predecessors, from Lightfoot and Lundius to the 
discoveries of the ‘Palestine Exploration Fund’ 
lhroughout he has at command all that the most 
advanced scientific studies can furaish,. In language 
most pictorial, he accurately delineates and illustrates 
the subject of his book. Assuredly this is a work to 
warm and gladden any heart which loves the Bible, 
Israe!, the Lord Jesus, and even the study of antiqui- 
ties. Let us hope that it will soon be translated into 
many other languages,:o0 as to become the common 
property of all Christendom!"—From the » Saat auf 
Hoffuung,” by Professor Dr. Delitzsch, of Leipzig. 












Profusely Lilustrated, imperial 8vo, 8s, clo’h, gilt edges,' 
Se ISE HOLY FIELDS: Palestine 

Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rey, 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL D., Author of * Swiss Pictures,” 
“Spanish Pictures,” “ Italian Pictures,” &c. 

“The former volumes, relating to Italy, Switzerland, 
and Spain, have been commended by us in successive 
years. This present book is not less well doue than 
its predecessors."— The Times, 
| _“ The illustrative prints are of the highest excellence 
| His descriptions are vivid; he brings us into the paths 
among the ruins, and to the temples, the very names 
of which excite the imagination, and mike us long to 
visit the Holy City. There will be no gift-book of the 
season superi-r in attraction to this.”"—Art Journal, 

Londen: Tas Rettiarous TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Pater- 
noster Row, and 164 Piccadilly. 


Just published. 
I 
TAFF COLLEGE EXERCISES, 1874, 


K Being the more extended Reconnaissances which 
formed the Final Part of the Course of that Year, 
Edited by Colonel HAMLEY, Commandant, Octavo, 
with Maps and Plans, 5s, 


II. 

( N OUTPOSTS. By Colonel Hamtery, 

Commandant Staff College, Author of “ The 
Operations of War,” &c. Octavo, 2s. 

WILLIAM BLackWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 











Now ready, at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Book- 
stalls, a New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 5s. 
—IMUGGLERS — and FORESTERS, 
h By Rosa MACKENZIE KETTLE. Also in the 

press, uniform with the above. 
FABIAN’S TOWER; and a New Work, UNDER the 
GRAND OLD HILLS, &c., &e. 
JAMES WEIR, 289 Regent Street, W. 
y OBERT COCKS and CO.’s LIST of 
STANDARD MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


(vocal and pianoforte) may be had gratis and postage 
free on application at 6 New Burlington Street, London, 


rEXIIE GUIDE to the MOST POPULAR 

MUSIC only of the day (Vocal and Instrumental). 
Carefully selected from some thousands of Works 
issued by the London Publishers. Gratis and post free. 


i te HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLcoTT for the Pianoforte. 
| Solos, complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; Duets, 63 
| each. Ad lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, and 
| Violoncello, 1s each. Each book free at half-price, in 
stamps. 
TICTORIA. The New National Song. 
Written by W. CLARK Rvussect. Music by 
HENRY Smarr. Intwokeys (Gand B). 33 each; free 
by post 1S stamps each. The Part Song, four stamps. 
‘ EISS LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
SACKED SONGS; Bury thy Sorrow, 3s; In 
this I Hope, 3s ; Res‘, 48; Alone, 3s; Come unto Me, 
4s: Resignation, 4s; Ye have done it unto Me, 38; 
Tired, 4 "3 Too Late, 4s; Low at Thy Feet, 3s; Oh, 
when wilt Thou Come unto Me, 3s. Each post free at 
half-price. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co, New Burlington 
| Street. 















Y!+y,URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
TISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
empty Travelling- Bag 
RISHER'S STEEL-DANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST FREE, : 
JEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
& Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
| andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


183 STRAND. 


iS) 
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Fans on ar ti 
NEW BOOKS | THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
NOW READY. | This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


| VATICANISM: an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. By 
FIFTH EDITION of the Qu ARTERLY | the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
REVIEW, No. 275. 





By the same. 


CONTENTS. ‘The VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL 


1, THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostulation. 24th Thousand. 8vo, 2s 6d.—CHEAP EDITION. 120th 
9 DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. Thousand. 12mo, 6d. 

THE PRINCE CONSORT. - 

1 Da Bx JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


4, THE ENGLISH Bar. 
: FarrAr’s LIFE OF CHRIST. - 


SOCIETIES. r 
a -anereal INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. Second Edition. 
7, THE 4 


g, SPEECHES OF Pore Pivs IX. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, INCIDENTS, 
VATICANISM: an Answer to Reproofs = 
and Replies. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, | Ss T R A N G E E Vv E N T 3. 


MP. 8vo, 28 6d. 
By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
eacon SINCLAIR’S SKETCHES ’ 
Archd n 8 C Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” “Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas," “The Book of Were- 








STAN S. | ? 

of “1 TIMES and DISTANT PLACES. Crown Wolves,” &e. 

8yo, 98. 
‘ “There be such a company of wilful gentlemen within Yorkshire as there be not inall England besides.” — 

. BBOT of YORK fo CROMWELL, 1556. Rolls House MS. 
TROY and its REMAINS; a Narra- ? sad 

tive of Discoveries and Researches on the Site of =“ This book is a valuable addition to English litera- “Mr. Baring-Gould has done his work extremely 

Tlium andin the Trojan Plain. By Dr. Scatrs- | ture. It is no ephemeral work, but one which will live | well...... These volumes will almost certainly be popu- 
in the language as a text-book of the particular mat- | lar in Yorkshire; but they are written in such quaint 


iN. ith Maps, Plans, and 500 Illustrati iy ~ an ) 
MANN. ten 4 oo ity, & Royal Sv on — | ters of which it treats....... Yorkshire Oddities’ is a | and scholarly fashion that they deserve and will no 
of Objects of Antiquity, &c. Hoyal Svo, 42s. book every one ought to have and to read. It will be | doubt obtain more general interest and attention.”"— 
an unfailing source of entertainment and instruction, | Pall Mal! Gazette. 
* ’ for it not only affords amusement, but at the same | ..m; a ; ; ae 
Miss BED . Ss ae ae time supplies abundance of material for reflection, eae. ee ot ee ae 
{ », f LPS, ie i sure a ¢ reciate ( i : nanege . ‘ 
the PAL) Re 4 and which is sure to be appreciated by the thougitfal work, and alm st as instractive as Chambers's domes- 


VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. reader.”’—Morning Post, December 28. tages ge es - “es 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. “ There is a good deal of quaint character and much tic annals." —Shefiield Daily Telegraph. 
. interesting information about local manners and | “We knowof no book we should so willingly recom- 
| cutsoms in Mr. Baring-Gould’s work.”"—Daily News. | mend to our readers.”"— Land and Water. 


DEAN MANSEL on the GNOSTIC 


HERESIES of the FIRST and SECOND CEN- JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, London. 
TURIES. With a Sketch of his Character. By 
Lord CARNARVON. Edited by Canon LiGuTFooT. 


8y0, 10s 6d. | MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Sir HENRY MAINE’S LECTURES on 
te EARLY HISTORY ot INstiToTIONS. THE STORY OF VALENTINE, AND HIS BROTHER. 


Second Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


| 
Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
JOURNALS in CENTRAL AFRICA. With a 
Narrative of his Last Moments and Snufferings, 





At all the Libraries. 


3 vols. crown S8yo, £1 5s 6d. 


obtained from his faithful servants, Chumah and gi . . . 
: rig she lachwe ‘ azine. 

Susi. By Horack WALLER. With Portrait, Maps, Originally published in Blactweed's Magasine 

and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8v0, 28s. | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Mr. NORDHOFF’S HISTORY of the 


COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED | 
STATES. Includi Detailed Ac ts of th 

Shakers, as dee Oneida, aan ianaten | PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
Icarian, and other existing Societies. With 40 . 

Illustrations, 8yo, 15s, | By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


| : ies 
The DIARY of the SHAH of PERSIA First Series: The FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 552, cloth, 16s. 


during his TOUR through EUROPE in 1873. With VOL. IL. 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s. | CONTENTS :—The Principles of Certitude—Trom the Known to the Unknown—Matter and Force—Force and 
Cause—The Absolute in the Correlations of Feeling and Motion—Appendix. 
Canon SWAINSON on the NICENE The THIRD EDITION of VOL. L, price 12s, is now ready. 


and APOSTLES’ CREEDS. With some account of 
“The Creed of St. Athanasius.” 8vo, 16s. | 


| 
ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST. WoemHER THE MINORITY OF ELECTORS SHOULD BE 


Earhouue Gok tetnin” "| REPRESENTED BY A MAJORITY IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS? 


A Lecture upon Electoral Reform. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Mr. BERESFORD HOPE on WORSHIP 


in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 


8vo, 9s. | 
Mr. DARWIN on the DESCENT of MAN | By Captain MAXSE, R.N. 

and SELECTION in RELATION toSEX. Popular | : 

Edition. With 80 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 9s. “If the conscience and intellect of a nation is not adequately represented in the national public life, their 


verdict, not having been provided with any constitutional expression, can only find expression in revolution. 


The MOON, considered as a PLANET, The temple that enshrines the Constitution cannot long escape destruction when it begins to be muttered about 
® WORLD, anda SATELLITE. By James NAS- | the walls outside of it that the gods are departing."—Tuos. Hane. 
MYTH and JAMES CARPENTER. Second Edition. 


With 24 Illustrations of Lunar Objects, Pheno- — - ’ .: en : he 
mena, &c. 4to, 30s. | P. S. KING, Parliamentary Bookseller, King Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Mr, GEORGE'S ETCHINGS on the 


LOIRE and the MOSEL. A Series of 40 Plates, 


with Descriptive Text. 2 vols. royal 4to, 42s each. | C H A M B E R S "Ss E N C yY Cc L O P ZL D I A. 
The STUDENT'S EDITION of - 


Price Sixpence; per Post Sevenpence. Crown 8vo, 42 pages. 








AUSTIN'S LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. + r 7 yra 
ae from the larger Work. By ROBERT THE NEW AND RE\ ISED EDITION 
a ee | Of this Work, is now ready, complete in Ten Volumes, price £4 10s. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MARCH. 


CONTENTS. : 
MAINE’s EARLY HIsToRY OF INSTITUTIONS. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
Mr. CHARLES AUSTIN. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
WILuiaM Law. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE LAND QUESTION. By F. 8S. Corrance. 
ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. A. Symonds. 
KARL MARX AND GERMAN SOCIALISM. By John Macdonnell. 
THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE BY WOMEN. By Sophie Jex-Blake. 
THE IntsH JupGes. By George Fottrell. j 
A YEAR OF THE BIRMINGHAM ScHooL BoarpD. By W. Harris. 
VivVISECTION. By Richard Congreve and J. H. Bridges. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C. In 1 vol. demy Syvo, 16s. [Third Edition now ready. 


FROM THE “ MORNING Post.” 

“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with a capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that the 
reader's interest, excited at once, never flags, but on the contrary, only reaches its 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact, ‘ Katerfelto’ reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
not take leave of ‘ Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke's spirited 
illustrations.” 


LONE LIFE: a Year in the Wilderness. By 


PARKER GILMORE, Author of “ Prairie and Forest,” &c., &c., &c. 2 vols. 


[This day. 
The LION in the PATH. By the Authors of 
“ Abel Drake's Wife” and ‘‘Gideon’s Rock.” 3 vols. [This day. 


JERPOINT: an Ungarnished Story of the 


Time. By M. F. MAHONY. 3 yols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


ORIGIN of the ENGLISH. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in 8vo, with Maps and Diagrams, price 16s, cloth. 
HE PEDIGREE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: an Argument, 
Historical and Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the Nation. By 
THOMAS NICHOLAS, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S. 

“Dr. Nicholas believes the Celtic element to prevail more largely in the national 
composition than do most historians, but he brings a weight of learned argument 
to support his theory.” — Westminster Review. 

“ A learned and conscientious book.”’—Arch. Cambrensis. 

“The author's main positions can hardly be disputed."—Daily Nerrs. 

“ The book is a most important contribution to the history of Britain.”"—Notes and 
Queries. 

“The author's learning is indisputable—his opinions are not unsupported 
freaks.” — cho. 

“Dr. Nicholas’s varied accumulation of facts is abundantly interesting.” — 
Examiner, 





London: LONGMANS and Co, 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
r i YHE BRITISH ARMY in 1875; with Suggestions on its 
Administration and Organisation. By JOHN HoLms, M.P. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 

IEW of NEW STATION, LIVERPOOL STREET.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 43d); also View of Interior 

of Billingsgate Market—Lecture on Architecture, Royal Academy, Scottish 

Academy—New Aquarium—Kensington Valhalla, &c.—46 Catharine Street, W.C., 
and all Newsmen. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 

Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON.—Every Evening at 6.50, REBECCA. Messrs. 

J. Fernandez, Terriss, Glover, J. Johnstone, A. C. Lilly, Ford, Vaughan, Kemble, 

Parke, Matthison, R. Dolman; Mesdames G. Ward, Gainsborough, Page, &c.; and 
ALADDIN. Box-oflice open from 10 till 5 daily. 











SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


COUNTRY ; being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 
Interior. By HuGH James Ross, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford ; Oba: — 
the English, French, and German Mining Companies of Linares; and Scene - 
Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dover Garrison. In 2 Vois, na 
price 30s. vO, 
“He analyses in a way no one else has done the Spanish character, He 
looked beneath the surface, and has seen for himself some of their institations 
His sketch of domestic life in Spain is beyond praise...... We have rarely been a 
to recommenda book more cordially. It has not a dull page, and no one can rise tn ~ 
its perusal without learning more about Spain than he ever learnt by the — 
diligent perusal of political letters from that ill-fated country. For our author 
(whose style is good, method of arrangement lucid, and sympathies warm,) ef 
only is a keen observer of things below the surface, but has the rare art of im; = 
ing his information in a form alike pleasant and intelligible. The book deotrn 
to be a great success.”"—John Bull. es 


GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 3is 6d. [Second Edition, this day. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘The Love that Lived,” “Meg,” &. 3 
yols., 3ls 6d. : 


"TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 


vols., price 21s. 
“A bright, vigorous, and healthy story, and decidedly above the average of 
books of this class. Being in two volumes, it commands the reader's unbroken 
attention to the very end.”"—Standard. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


2 vols., 21s. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET. 2 vols., 21s, 


TWO STRIDES of DESTINY. By §. 


BROOKES-BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A WOMAN to be WON: an Anglo-Indian 


Sketch. By ATHENE BRAMA. 2 vols., 21s. 


ALICE GODOLPHIN, and a LITTLE 


HEIRESS. By Mary NevILie. In 2 vols., 21s. 


SKYWARD and EARTHWARD. By Arthur 


Penrice. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 83 vols, 


31s 6d. 


The RITUALIST’S PROGRESS: a Sketch 


of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, Member of the 
E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By A. B. WILDERED, Parishioner. Feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


TOXIE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


[Just ready. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
e_— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 

















kK RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LXIIl. MARCH. 
CONTENTS, 
EARLY KinGs OF Norway. Chapters 11 to 16. 
GERMAN HOME Lire. By a Lady. 3. Food. 
THE PLACE OF STERNDALE BENNETT IN Music, 


LACKWOOD'S 


Lorp LYTTON’S SPEECHES. 


A DoG witHouT A TAIL. 





MARCH, 1875. No. 
CONTENTS. 


ANDROMACHE.—THE DAUGHTERS of PRIAM. 


MAGAZINE, for | 
DCCXIIL. Price 2s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 








SIDGWIck’s METHODS OF ETHICS, By Leslie Stephen. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STAGE. 

SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS OF SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S 
EXPEDITION. 

THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION, By John 
Piggot, F.S.A. 

THE DANGERS OF THE SEA. By the Captain of an 
Ocean Steamer. 

THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

A REJOINDER ON THE DEBTS OF NEW ZEALAND. By 
Charles Feilows. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. By Richard John King. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 
— CONTEMPORARY | REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

. REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO LITERATURE AND DOGMA, 
By Matthew Arnold. IV. 
2. NECESSAKY TRUTH. In Answer to Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen. By Dr. W. G. Ward, 
. SAXON StupiEs, By Julian Hawthorne. 4. Stone 
and Plaster. 

THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
VESTMENTS. By the Rey. R. F. Littledale, D.C.L 
5. MYSTERIES, MORALITIES, AND THE DRAMA. By 

Lady Verrey. 
SATURN AND THE SABBATH OF THE Jews. By 
Richard A, Proctor. 
LIFE AT HIGH PRessuRF, By W, R. Greg. 
. ON SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION OF 
H.M.S, ‘CHALLENGER.’ By Professor Huxley. 
STRAHAN and Co., 12 Paternoster Row. 


_ 


» 9 


2x1 oO 


THE ABODE OF SNOW. Zanskar. 
ALICE LORRAINE: A TALE OF THE SOUTH Dowys. 
Part XII. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Square cloth, price 1s, post free 1s 1d. 
HE MIXTURE for LOW SPIRITS; 
| being a compound of Witty Sayings of many 
| People, in many Climes, both Humorous and Pathetic. 
Selected and Collated by WILLIAM TEGG. 
From the Greek, Eastern, Spauish, Italian, German, 
French, and English. 
| London: WILLIAM TrGG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 














Now ready, price 2s; or post free, 30 stamps. 

TRUE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY and ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 

1875. Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, and Periodical in the United Kingdom, the 
| Law of Newspapers, and the Newspaper Map. 

C. MITCHELL and Co, Advertising Contra:tors, 12 
| and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


TNHE LITERARY MACHINE 


| 

| 

| 

| (Patented), for holding a book or writing-desk, 





lamp, meals, &c., in any position, over an easy chair, 
bed, or sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience 
of incessant stooping while reading or writing. In- 
valuable to invalids and students. Admirably adapted 
| for India. A most useful and elegant gift, prices from 
| 2Is. Illustrated pamphlets post free—J. CARTER, 64 
New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘The Lady Superior. By Eliza 


F, PoLLakp, Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols, 


‘A Child of Fortune, By Staphen 


“ A novel of great power and bright intelligence. It 
will at once obtain a decided popularity.”"— Messenger. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” 
“A brilliant and well-merited success.”—Post. 
“A book that one reads through with decided 
interest and pleasure.”—Academy. 
“ An extremely clever novel."—/iour. 
“A very interesting fiction.”"— World. 


‘Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 
| Author of “Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 

13 Great Marlborough Street. 


No. I., March Ist, 1875, price Sixpence. 
ee the WORLD OVER. An Iilus- 
Pe 








trated Monthly Magazine of Travel, Incident, 
Legend, and Research. Edited by Epwin HODDER. 
| London: THOs. CooK and Son, Ludgate Circus, E.0.; 
HOpDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ One can never help enjoying * Temple Bar.’ —GUARDIAN. 
Now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price Is. 





NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE, New Series, No. 


LXIUI. MARCH, 1875. Price Half-a-Crown, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for EARLY Krnes or Norway. Chapeore it to 16. 


MARCH, 1875. CONTENTS. 


1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FAsuion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 


Lovell,” &c. Ch»pters XIV. XV., and XVL. 
9, HAMLET AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
3. A ROMANCE IN A PARIS PENSION. 
4, THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
5. THE DEAN'S WATCH. 
6. FASHION. 
7, BEATRICE'’S DREAM 


8, RALPH WILTON’S Wen. Chaps. IV. and V. 
DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. 


GERMAN Home Lire. By a Lady.—3. Food. 

THE PLACE OF STERNDALE BENNETT IN Music. 

Srp@wick'’s Metrnops or Eruics. By Leslie Stephen. 

| RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STAGE. 

SoME POLITICAL Aspects OF Str SAMUEL BAKER'S EXPRpITION. 
| 

| 





THe Historical Manuscrirts ComMisston. By John Piggot, F.S.A. 
Tue DANGERS OF THE Sea. By the Captain of an Ocean Steamer. 
Tue Literary CHARACTER OF THE FouRTH GosPEL. 

A REJOINDER ON THE Dents OF NEW ZEALAND. By Charles Fellows. 
CHARLES Kine@stey. By Richard Joho King. 


GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVJSM and 


INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES. By Avauste © . 2 Jated by J. H. 
The LIVES of GRINDAL, WHITGIFT, BAN = Saseeua, MB. formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. ore, : _ , 


CROFT. and ABBOT: forming the TENTH VOLUME of the “ LIVES of the *,* Being the First Volume of Comte’s “System of Positive Polity, or Treatise on 


ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.” By WALTER FarquuAr Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. In demy 8v0, 14s. 
The previous Volumes are sold thus:—Vol.L, 15s: Vol. IT., 15s; Vols. ITT. and 


7 308; Vol. V.,1 i Se $ 
Me Second Series commences with the Sixth Volume. 


«The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of histories.” 
—Atheneum. 
PEACOCK’S WORKS. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With a Preface by Lord HovuGHuTon, and edited by HENRY 
Couz, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-daughter. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 31s 6d. 

“Thomas Love Peacock is a name worthy of remembrance in our literature, and 
his friends have done well to give the world this handsome edition of his works. 
{t is further enriched by an admirable preface from the pen of Lord Houghton, and 
by a biographical sketch by his grand-daughter. Lord Houghton 8 estimate of 
Peacock and of his works is an excellent piece of true criticism, keen in analysis, 
full of sympathy and fine discrimination. Our thanks are also due to Mr. Cole for 
giving us for the first time a complete edition of all the works of Peacock ina con- 
venient form and elegant apparel. "—Standard. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,’ &c. In 
crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON'S NOVELS. 
In crown &vo, cloth, price 6s each. 

CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 

TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 

LADYBIRD. 

MRS. GERALD’S NIECE. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “Lord Lynn's Wife,” “Lady Flavia,” &. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo, 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


Davies. 3 vols, crown Syo. 


MONKS NORTON. By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





The NEW VOLUME of COBDEN-CLUB ESSAYS. 
Just ready. demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


Sociology,” to be completed in Four Volumes, published separately, and each forming 
in some degree an independent Treatise :— 


5s: Vols. VI. and VII., 30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; and Vol. IX., 18s. Vou II The SOCIAL STATICS or the 
: ° j 0, 


Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated by Fxepertc Harrison, M.A., 
of Lincoln's Inn. (/n May. 


| Von. III. The SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or the 


General Laws of Human Progress (the Phi'osophy of History). Translated by 
E. 8. Beesiy, M.A., Profeesor of History in University College, London. 
[In September. 


Von. IV. The SYNTHESIS of the FUTURE of 


MANKIND. Translated by Ricuarp ConGreve, M.A., M.R.C.P., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford; and an APPENDIX, containing 
the Author's Minor Treatises, translated by Henry Dix Hurron, M.A. 
Barrister-at Law. [Before Christmas. 


STUDIES from GENOESE HISTORY. By 


Colonel G, B. MALLESON, C.\S.L, Guardian to His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By ©. T. S. Birch ReryYNARDSON. With Twelve 
Chromolithographs from Original Paintings by H. Alkeux. Medium 8yo, 21s. 


HERE and THERE AMONG the ALPS. By 


the Hon, FREDERICA PLUNKET. Post 8vo, with Vignette, price 6s 6d. 
P 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; 


the Utility of Religion; Theism. By Joun Stuart MILL. Second Edition, 
8vo, price 10s 6d, 


Dr. TYNDALL’S BELFAST ADDRESS: 


Eighth Thousand, with a New Preface and the Manchester Address. 8vo, 
price 4s 6d, 


The PRINCIPLES of ECONOMIC PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Henry DUNNING MaAcLeop, M.A, Trin. Coll. Cam. Second 
Edition. Vol. IL, Part I. (completing Pure Economics), 8v0, price 12s, 


DAVID HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL 


WORKS. Newly edited, with Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, by T. H. 
GREEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor Ball. Coll, Oxford, and the Rev. T. H. Grose, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor Queen's Coll., Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo, price 56s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of MODERN HUMBUG. 


8vo, price 7s 6d. 





L* AL GOVERNMENT and TAXATION, being the New 
Volume of Essays for 1875, 
CONTENTS. 
by the Hon. G. Bropricx. 
By A. MCNEEL-Cairp. 


Local Government in England 
Local Government in Scotland . 








Local'Government in Ireland ....+......-- <4 By W. N. Hancock, LL.D. 
Local Government in Austr: aud New ( By Sir C. Ditke, T. Wess WARE, and 
Sotend eosanennsrensvesqessunaneenensnennientenes 1 W. HL Arcuer. 
a tover: leiur 
Holland a - hes igium and } By Em1Le pe LAVELEYE. 


4) Government in France . 
Local Government in Russia 
Local Government in Spain. 
Local Government in Germany . By R. BR. D. Morte, C.B. 

The Volume idited by J. W. Pronyn. 
CASSELL, PeTrer, and GaLptn: London, Paris, and New York. 






By M. DE FRANQUEVILLE. 
By ASHTON W. DILKE. 
By Senor MORkT Y PRENDERGAST. 








Price 7d. 
CQ HAMBERS’s JOURNAL for MARCH. 
A Green Yule. By W. Chambers. A Night in the Backwoods. 
D e L vitts of Purcell’s Inch. | The Dangerous Classes. By W. C. 
roll Selections of Names, | About the Dinner-table. 





ors3-racing in France. | Venerable Errors. 
The Lite-boas and its Work. | Sceves on the Spanish Roads. 
Ween Beetle. . | The Macdermotts of Ballybane. 
Pcs aterials. By W. Chambers. History of Advertising. | 
Ssyrian Discoveries, By W. C. Oliver Cromwell's Head. 
i> an Incline. A Friendly Gift. 
Fresh The Month: Science and Arts. 
Tpration of London and the Peerage. | Three Pieces of Original Poetry. 
WALTER'S WORD. Chapters XI—XVIIL. 
W.ind R. Cuamegrs, London and Edinburgh. 


FASTING COMMUNION, how Binding in 


England by the Canons. By the Rey. HU. ‘I. Kinapox, M.A. Second Edition, 


Svo. [Nearly ready. 
An EXAMINATION into the DOCTRINE of 
CONFESSION. By the Rey. W. E. Je.r, B.D. sometime Studeat of Ch. Ch., 


Author of “ Quousque.” Svo, price 7s 6d, 


DISEASES of the KIDNEY and URINARY 
DERANGEMENTS. By W. H. Dicktyson, M.D., Physician and Lecturer on 
Pathology, St. George's Hospital. Second Edition, Part 1. Diabetes. 8vo, 
with Lilustrations, price 10s 6:1. 


CONSUMPTION and TUBERCULOSIS; its 


Proximate Cause and Specific Treatment by the Hypophosphites, upon the 
Principles of Steechislogical Medicine. By J. F. Cuuncuiut, M.D. Paris. 
Svo, 2.8. 


“STONEHENGE” on the GREYHOUND: a 


Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, and Training Greyhounds for Pablic 
Runoing. New and Improved Editiun, with Portraits of Greyhounds, &&. 
Square crown 8vyo, 15s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, & COMMERCIAL. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 


Sixth Edition, with other Contributions to Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. 
Grove, M.A., F.R.S. 8yo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY 


By R. 8S. Cuntey, Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8vo, 16s. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


ASSAYING. Fourth Edition, Edited and Rewritten by W. Crookgs, F.R.S. 
With 199 Figures and Diagrams. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY, adapted from the last German Edition, by WILLIAM Crookes, F.RS., 
and Ernst Réuric, Ph.D. 3 vols. 8vo, £4 193. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DYEING and, 


CALICO PRINTING. By W. Crookes, F.R.S,, F.C.S. With 11 Page Plates, 
49 Specimens of Dyed and Printed Fabrics, and 36 Woodcuts. 8vo, 42s. 


BOURNE’S TREATISE on the STEAM-| 
ENGINE, in its various applications to Mines, Mills, Railways, &c. With | 


‘Sir GARNET WOLSELEY’S FIELD POCKET. 
BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM-| 


Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to, 42s. 


ENGINE, in its various Applications, With 89 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. | 
9 vv a 
BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of the STEAM- 
ENGINE, forming a Key to the Author's Catechism of the Steam-Engine. 
With 67 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 9s. | 
BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the STEAM- 
ENGINE. With 124 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


| 

FRAGMENTARY PAPERS on SCIENCE, and 

other SUBJECTS. By the late Sir HeNRY HOLLAND, Bart. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. FrRANciIS J, HOLLAND. 8vo, 14s. 


Professor HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LEC- 


TURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S 


8vo, Woodcuts, 12s 6d. j 
| 


| 
Professor HELMHOLTZ on the SENSATIONS 


of TONE, as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. Translated by A. 
J. Evwis, B.A., F.R.S., F.S.A,, &., 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max MiiLter, M.A., &c. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


CHIPS trom a GERMAN WORKSHOP; 


Essays on the Science of Religion, Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By 
F. Max MULLER, M.A., &c. 3 vols. 8vo, 40s. | 


The SUN; Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the! 


Planetary System. By R. A, Proctor, B.A. Second Edition; Plates and | 
| 
| 


Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, l4s. 
OTHER WORLDS than OURS; the Plurality | 


| 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. | 
Proctor, B.A. Third Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d, | 


The AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Harrwic, | 


Author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” <&c. With 8 Chromoxylographs 
and about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo, price 21s. 


} 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, F.R s., | 
assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 6 vols. 8vo, £8 14s €d. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, bringing the Record of Che- 


mical Discovery down to the End of 1874, nearly ready, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE | 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Edited by H. G. Rcip. With Eleven 
Maps and Thirty Charts. 8vo, £3 3s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,600 Engravings on Wood. Revised by 
WYATT Papwortt, F.R.Inst.B.A. 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








| 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 185, for MARCH. 
Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


1. LINES WRITTEN ON THE RECOVERY OF PRINCE LEOPOLD. B 
Westminster. ¥ the Dean of 

2. Mitton. By Mark Pattison. 

3. CASTLE DALY: the Story ofan Irish Home Thirty Years ago. Chaps. 31 and32 

4 aid 


: os CONFERENCE AND THE LAWS OF WAR. By H. Sutherland 

Has FATHER NEWMAN CONFUTED MR. GLADSTONE? By Willis N 

POLITICAL REMINISCENCES. By A. G. Stapleton. 

ON THE MOTIVE OF SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. By F. G. Fleay. 

“PriirRe,” “ AU BORD DE L'EAU,” AND“ INVITATION A LA VALSE.” 
Prudhomme. 

9. ALKAMAH’s CAVE. By W.G. Palgrave. Part L 

10. A Few Worps ON THE LIFE OF Curist. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D, 

11. “Recent LaTIN VERSE.” By T. E. Kebbel. 


evin, 


PNAE 


By Sully 


. 7 Ty Tr 
Sir GARNET WOLSELEY’S SOLDIER'S 
POCKET-BOOK for FIELD SERVICE. Third Edition, revised, 1¢mpo 
roan, 4s 6d, [This day, 
At the annual Prize Distribution of the 46th Middlesex Volunteers, Lord 
CAMPBELL, the commander of the regiment, said “ that he thought he 
could not do better than advise every Volunteer to procure for himself 
either the large or the small military handbook which Sir Garnet hag 
compiled.” 
“One of the most valuable manuals in use in the British Army". 
Standard. : 


BOOK for the AUXILIARY FORCES. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


“One of the most valuable and useful military compendiums ever put 
together." —Standard. 


WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, afterwards 


FIRST MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. His Life, with Extracts from hig 
Papers and Correspondence. By Lord EoMOND FirzMaurice. Vol. Le 
1737-1766. S8vo, 12s. [This day. 


The Right Hon. FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His Life, chiefly in connection with his 
Public and Political Career. By his Son, Epywarbd BLACKBURNE, Q.C. 8y0, 
with Portrait engraved by Jeons, 12s. (This day. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED after OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1875; 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 
Handbook for Politicians and Merchanis. By F. Martin. Crown 8y0, 
10s 6d. [This day. 

“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is 
indispensable to writers, flnanciers, politicians, statesmen, and al! who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad, 
All the information that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, 
and public speakers and writers, relative to the Constitution and Govera- 
ment, the Church and Education, the revenue and expenditure, the Army 
and Navy, the area and population, the commerce, industry, and trade of 
every civilised country in the world, is to be found readily accessible, 
within the small limits of this admirable Year-book.”—/S/andard. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. A new Translation on the Basis of the 
Authorised Version, from a Critically Revised Greek Text, newly arranged 
in Paragraphs, with Analyses, Copious References and Illustratious from 
Original Authorities, New Chronological and Analytical Harmony of the 
Four Gospels, Notes and Dissertations, A Contribution to Christian Evi- 
dence. By J. B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Vicar of Bottisham, Rura! Dean of 
North Camps, and late Fellow of Trivity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. THE FOUR GOSPELS, with the Chronological and Analytical 
Harmony. 8vo, 30s. [This day. 


FOURTH EDITION, with PREFACE on “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


|A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of 


the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. B. F. Westcott, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


rl TOY a xX ie 

SERMONS by the late Rev. G. C. Harris, 

Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke's, Torquay. With Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. [This day. 


The CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons by the 
Rev. J. LLEWELYN Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Marylebone. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


VON at . rTuLr ra 
ESSAYS selected from Professor HUXLEY'S 
*LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS." Second Edition, 

crown 8yo, Is. (This day. 


The PAST and the FUTURE of GEOLOGY: 
au Inaugural Lecture given by J. Prestwick, M.A, F.R.S., &e., Professor. 

of Geology in the University of Oxford, January 29, 1875. vo, 2s. , 

[Vert week. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S LIST. = HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


UNDER the SANCTION of HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. WORKS. 
HIRD EDITIC IN, — Svo, I!ustrated with Portraits and Views, 18s. 
T he FIRST VOLUME of the 


2 S » PRIN 7 r . . : 
LIFE of His | 0 AL HIGHNESS the PRINCE| GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM and 
CONSORT. By TH KS - a INTRODUCTORY PRINCIPLES. By Aveuste Comte. Translated by J. H. 
POE TIC: AL WORK of SY DN E Y Bripees, M.B., formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, 21s. 
The With Introductory Notice and 2 by Joun Nicnon, M.A, |. “s* Bei “ye de the First Volumes of Comra’s “System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
DOREY D Prof essor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow, | 0" Sociol ogy,” tobe completed in Four Voiumes, pablished separately, and each 
or crown $vo, with a Photographic Portrait. (Early in April. forming in some degree an independent treatise:— 
NEW STORY by MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. ea 
BRIG: A DIE R FR E DE RIC: : the Stor Vv of an | Vv OL. IT. The S( ICI. AL S r. ATICS d, or the Ab- 
Alsatian Exile. By MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Authorised Transk sirhio dye n | i cence Bae (in May. 


stract Laws of Human Order. Translated by Furperic HARRISON, M.A., of 
Syo, 78 6d. 


ALGERIA AS IT IS. By Grorar Gasket, | | Vor. III. The SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or the 


Author of “ Deseript ive Sketches of Italian Towns,” “ The Tra‘ ers o Dreme.” General Laws of Human Progress (the Philos phy of History). Translated 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Just published. by E. S. Bresiy, M.A., Professor of History in University College, London. 
«Mr. Gaskell’s volume will be generally we lcome...... Both readuble and instruc- [In September. 


Vou. IV. The SYNTHESIS of the FUTURE 


some time. Mr. Gaskell tells us much that is new, and tells it so freshly.”"—Standard. 
of MANKIND. Translated by Ricuarp Conareve, M.A.. M.RC.P., formerly 


y 
CREM ATION of the DE AD. By W ILLIAM Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College » Ont ord; and an APPENDIX, containing 


Easste, C.E. Crown 8vo, with l!ustrations, 83 64. the Author's Minor Treatises, translaied by Henay Dix Hurron, MLA, 
“We are glad to have a wot ‘xk in which we find everything that can be said in Barrister-at-Law [Before Christmas 
favour of cremation, a: 1d against the system it is intended to supplant.”"—G/obe, rs Se Se a en ere . 
February 9. oe mat . . 
RE-ISSUE of the STANDARD EDITION of SATII DBS LATDATAT . TAV\TT 
W.M.THACKERAY’S WORKS. | With all the LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


by F MAX MiiLUgr, M.A. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 








| 

} 

tive. "Scotsman. 
“This is one of the most chatty and pleas ant books of travel we have read for 

| 

| 


Original Illustrations, in Monthly V. lumes, price 6s 6d each. 
Volumes already Published. IN’ _ ) : ‘TI e idee 
VANITY FAIR, Vol. 1., 6s 6d. PENDENNIS, Vol. L, 6s 6d. | ) * S ‘Ti . q 
VANITY FATR, Vol. IL, 6s 64. PENDENNIS, Vol. IL. @s 64. * I ROI C ( N to th ( [ENC EK ot RELI 
The NEWCOMES, Vo!. L., with 23 Page Ilustrations and numerous Woodcuts, GION; Four Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on 
= ‘ [Ready this day. False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. MAX MiitLer, M.A. 
: 7 a Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 





Demy 8vo, 14 
ry ,pr > ‘ > Tr Ma a 
SHAKESPEARE C OMMENTARIES.|CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP ; 
By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor of Heidelberg. Essays on the Science of Religion, Mythology, Traditions, and Customs, By 
Translated, under the Author's supé crintendence, by F. E. BUNNETT. fF. MAX MiiLLer, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, 403, 
New and Cheap Edition, thoroughly revised by the Translator. 
Witha Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Esq. 


“The profound and generous ‘Commentaries ” of Gervinus—an honour to a M IS C E L L A N E O U S W R I TI N CG M S of a. 


German to have written, a pleasure to an Englishman to read—is still the only , 
book known tome that comes near the true treatment and the dignity of its sub- CONINGTON, M A. E\lited by J. A. Symonps, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. 


iect, or can be put into the hands of the student who wants to know the mind of 8S. SMrirH, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
Shakspere.. These words were weitten by me in the autumn of 1873, when I 
founded the New Shakspere Society. Their truth has been confirmed by all the — wip, ¢ “ . 
best judges to whom I hi —s spoken oes Ceeeaaie ** ( re a actos” a, . The AENEID of VI RGI L, Translated into English 
Ertract from MR. FURNIVALL'S Introduction to ” , . 4 Q 
“It is to the pages of the iearned Gervinus that the lovers of Shakespeare Verse. By J. CoNINGTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 9 
should go if they want to see an intellectual apotheosis of his genius. "—Daily 


Ren Bearer & tay, _ HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Taomas Buckie 
T y 5 3y crown 8vo. 248. . , = = 
A W A N D G O D. 3 vols. crown S8vo, 24s. 
By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 
“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy. "—Zdinburgh Review, The ORI rl N ot C ‘] V IL [IZ ATI ( IN and the 
January. fh COW 7 
a iad a site salir “oe : PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of 
aluable popular sermons......A sound religious fe ling combin d with SAVAGES. By Sir J. Lusrock, Bart. M.P. Third Edition, with tovertralbned 
liberality and common sense characterise them all.”"— Westminster Review, January. | Additions, and 26 Woo-lcut Elustreti . sy ’ 
“The Sermons are amongst the best we have read for many years ; simple, Se: SRS SS WOOL TNS, SVG, PEs ses, 
vigorous, spiritual. Simple and yet fine sermons.”—Specta(or, 


“A volume of sermons of no ordinary type. They can scarcely fail t at with ° y 
a tevuniin mangos irom though coheee"—aieinen. change ite The LIFE of N APOLEON ITT. From State 











“ Discourses that evidence much of the best culture of the mind and heart.”"— Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony. 
Englis h Independent. By BLANCHARD JERROL!, With Portraits and Fac-similes. Vols. I. and IL, 
“ This is one of the very few volumes of sermons that can be read with both in Svo, price 18s each. 
leasur and profit."—Chureh Rer : . . — : . 
P . os urch Review “The author's sty'e resembles very much that of Florian in richness and diver- 


“ Thoughtful, clear, and practical."—Zondon Quarterly Review. 
“The sermons have very high merit. They display much power of thought."— 
literary Churchman. 


sity of landscape, pathos of sentiment, and beauty of expression, while he is wholly 
free from the exaggerations to which the French writer so often fell a victim. Mr. 
| Jerrold’s work is as interesting as any French romance, while it contains as large 
an amount of political philosophy as could be expected from a Thiers or a Guizot.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. —Morning Post. 


CAP ; SELLS. iv M:z tARET C. SLMC by TO 7 neal al Ta bl aa 
uy and BELLS. By Mancanrr C. HELMORE, | RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 


THIS wi yR K-A-DAY WORL D. By He LM E 1813-1873. By Jonn, Ear] Russeun, K.G. 8vo, price 16s. 
Leg, Author of “ Sylvan olt's Daughter,” * e Beautifu iss Barrington,” | ry Tr v1, ’ . — 
z The ee des +t mad 3 a a " seis , T he CON STITT [ TIC YN AL HISTO RY of 


“This is the most satisfactory novel which ‘Holme Lee’ has yet produced."— | ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIL, 1760-1870. By Sir 
Athen vores THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
’ a ’ a] A Pal ‘Ta Y i. 
A STORY of THREE SISTERS. By Ceci) | PPS ; a tall 
MAXWELL. 2 vols. SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
W YN NC O fy EK. By Mrs. TH MAS ERSKINE. By J. A. Froupt, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s 
Author of “ Marjory.” 2 v« i. mn 7 
+s QO ° 7 , 
A VERY POPULAR NOVEL.—Second Edition, now ready. The E N G L I ‘a H in ] R 1D L A N D In the 
FAR fr mm the M. \ | )DIN G 1 Ci LO W D. By EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vly J. A. Froupe, M.A, 3 vois. 8vo, £2 8s. 
THoMAS Harpy, 2 yols., 21s, with 12 Tustrations. ; : 
“ This story ; es to the dignity of yo h an pope 4 pastoral, A pathetic and I LIST¢ RY of E NG # AN YD. from the Fall of 
very beaut y, old, alas! as Adam and Eve; but Mr. Hardy tells it with a Ww ean to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A, Frovpg, M.A 


il st 
tenderness and freshne-s s whic h have not often been surpassed in modern novels. 
—Ti ves, January 27, 187: CABINET Epitron, 12 vols, crown 8vo, £3 12s. 


















mA very amusing sto ry. —Spectator. “ A tale of rare literary merit."—/ohn Bull. ap ae eae » Syo, £8 188 
No ordinary novel,”—Eraminer. “Genius of a very rare and high order." —Graphic IBRARY EDITION, FS vols. demy Svo, £0 16s. 


The CORNHILL “MAGAZINE for MARCH.’ CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S Work on the 






With Illustrations by GeorGe DU MAuRTER and H. ALLINGHAM. Price 1s LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
ae Ne rE 5. wit! » Origir lus i 2 « § 
Mts ANG! eI w ith an Ti'ustration.) Chaps. 13, “ Take of this Grain which in my LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, 2 vols, 4to, 48s. 
re Groy 14. Put Out the Light. 15. Und mache all’ mein Wiinschen INTERMEDIATE Epition, with a Selection of Maps, &c. 2 vols. square crown 
W 16, Thro ugh Winter-time to Spring. 17. A Game of Cards, 18. Be the 8vo, 28. 


Fire Aaieen. 
Tor AM M Br AUCLERK. STuDENts’ Evrtron, revised and condensed, with 46 Dlustrations. 1 vol. 


8 SURROUNDINGS AXD THE COMING ECLIPSE. 





crown S8yo, ‘s. 


_ He T = + Théophile Gautier. ‘ - . 
If E . . 
ON THE Disposat oF THe DEAD HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, 
| en ¥: POLiTrcian. ATH 4 PHILANTHROPIST. By the Very Rev. C. MeRIVALE, D.C.L., _ of Ely. 8 vols, crown 8vo, price 
MREE FEATHERS. (With an [lJustration.) Chaps.26. A Perilous Truce. 27. Fur- 48s. ae 


ther Entanglements. 28. Farewell! | 
L . Peis, game gi London: LONGMANS and CO. 
ondcn: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. ! 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST, 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Epirep sy OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at Eton College. 


Crown §8vo. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
INSTITUTIONS. 


By PHILIP V. SMITH, M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

+ It contains in a short compass an amount of infor- 
mation not otherwise accessible to students without 
considerable research, The chapter on Local Govern- 
ment in particular is well executed. It would be hard 
to name any other book in which the history of our 
local institutions, from the Gemots of the first Teutonic 
settlers down to the County Court, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the School Board of our own day, is 
to be found.”—Atheneum, 

“ The work is not only based upon the most authori- 
tative guides on the subject, but it gives an excellent 
and exhaustive list of standard authorities. The index, 
the glossary, and the explanations given of difficult 
and technical terms will be all found of use by the 
student, Itis an admirable guide, and worthy of our 
warmest dation." —Standard. 

“It is emphatically one which ought to find its way 
into all schools, as an introduction to the more import- 
ant works of Hallam, May, and Blackstone, and a 
—" to the histories of England.”—LZducational 

mes. 


~~ 
HISTORY of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 
Adapted from the French of M. DEMOGEOT, by 
C. BRIDGE. 3s 6d. 
*“ An excellent manual."—Athenzum. 
**A clever adaptation."—London Quarterly Review. 
“It is clear, idiomatic, and flowing, possessing all 
the characteristics of good English composition. Its 
perusal will furnish abundant evidence of the richness 
and variety of French literature, of which it is a good 
and sufficient handbook.” —British Quarterly Review. 
+* We cannot too highly commend this careful analysis 
of the characteristics of the great French writers,”— 
Standard, 
“Unlike most manuals, it is readable as well as 
accurate.” —Zcho, 


The ROMAN EMPIRE. 
From the Death of Theodosius the Great to the 
Coronation of Charles the Great, A.D. 395 to A.D. 
800. By A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Maps. 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENG- 


LISH LAW. 
By Sir ROLAND ENYVET WILSON, Bart., M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow of King’s Cellege, 





Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 
ENGLISH HISTORY in the 
XIVru CENTURY. 


By CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A., Principal of 
the Presbyterian Ladies’ College, Melbourne, late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of 
History in the University of Melbourne. 

(Un the press. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 





The ELEMENTS of GREEK 
ACCIDENCE. With Philological Notes. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A, Lecturer in Balliol 
College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master in Clif- 
ton College. Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. 
With English Notes. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Lecturer in Balliol 
College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master in 
Clifton College. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


7c tr 
A YEAR’S BOTANY. Adapted 
to Home and School Use. 
By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. Illustrated 
by the Author. Crown 8yo, 5s. . 

“A very clear and readable handbook of botany, 
which is equally adapted for personal use and class 
teaching. The author has avoided technical terms as 
much as possible, so that her work may be studied 
without difficulty by a beginner.”—Saturday Review. 

“We know of no book which we could more safely 
and confidently place in the hands of young people as 
their first guide to a knowledge of botany.”"—Nature. 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 








AN ENGLISH HISTORY 


FOR THE 


USE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By tHe Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer 
in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; late 
Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 


In the press, 


This work will be divided into three Periods, each 
sold separately and complete in itself, with Contents, 
Maps, Plans, and Index. These Periods will be of 
convenient and handy size, especially adapted for use 
in Schools, as well as for Students reading specia! 
portions of History for local and other Examinations. 
It will also be issued in one complete volume, 


Periop IL—FEUDAL MONARCHY: the 
Departure of the Romans to Richard III. From 
A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 


Periop II.— PERSONAL MONARCHY: 
Henry VIL to James II. From A.D. 1485 to A.D. 
1683. 


Perrop III.— CONSTITUTIONAL MON- 
ARCHY: William and Mary to the Present Time. 
From A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1837. 


About five years ago, after a meeting of a consider- 
able number of Public School Masters, it was proposed 
to the author that he should write a School History of 
England. As the suggestion was generally supported, 
he undertook the task. The work was intended to 
supply some deficiencies felt to exist in the School 
Books which were at that time procurable. It was 
hoped that the work would be completed in three 
years, but a series of untoward events has postponed 
its completion till now. The author has attempted to 
embody, in the present publication, so much of the 
fruit of many years’ historical reading, and of con- 
siderable experience in teaching history, as he believes 
will be useful in rendering the study at once an 
instructive and an interesting pursuit for boys. Start-- 
ing from the supposition that his readers know but 
little of the subject, he has tried to give # plain narra- 
tive of events, and at the same time so far to trace 
their connection, causes, and effect as to supply the 
student with a more reasonable and intelligent idea of 
the course of English History than is given by any mere 
compendium of facts. It has beon thought convenient 
to retain the ordinary divisions into reigns, and to 
follow primarily, throughout, the Political History of 
the country; at the same time, considerable care has 
being given to bring out the great Social Changes 
which have occurred from time to time, and to follow 
the growth of the people and nation at large, as well 
as that of the Monarchy or of special classes. A con- 
siderable number of genealogies of the leading Houses 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have been 
introduced to illustrate that period. The later periods 
are related at considerably greater length than the 
earlier ones. The foreign events in which England 
took part have been, as far as space allowed, brought 
into due prominence; while by the addition of numer- 
ous maps and plans, in which every name mentioned 
will be found, it is hoped that reference to a separate 
atlas will be found unnecessary. The marginal 
analysis has been collected at the begiuning of the 
volume, so as to form an abstract of the History 
suitable for the use of those who are beginning the 
study. 





HORATI OPERA. 
By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., Under-Master of 
Dulwich College, late Fellow and Lecturer of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of 
“ Catena Classicorum.” 

Vor. IL.—The ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, 

and EPODES. Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. 


By ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 





College, Cambridge. (Jn preparation. 





ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSigg, 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES AT THE EXD 
OF EACH BOOK. 


Eprrep py FRANCIS STORR, BA, 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, | 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, a Ber 
University Scholar. 
Small 8vo. 


“This is a very neat, handy, and cheap series of 
English Classics, suited for school pur —— 
cational Times. tine 

“In the notes nothing is passed over th 
possibly require elucidation, an4, moreover, om in 
is made to suggest an opportunity for imparting in. 
formation. They are very cheap, handy, and valuable 
a — "—School-Board Chronicle. 

“Cheap, well-printed, and excellently annotated 
manuals, especially adapted for the use of candidates 
iu the Local University Examinations."—Standard, 

“Much information is indeed given in the notes 
which is both apt and interesting.”"—Saturday Review, 


notes, nothing clearer and more suggestive tha) 
Lives and [utroductions.’ "—Znglish Chuveinas. me 
“A series of valuable little works for students of 
English literature."—Rock. 
*“Schoolmasters would do well to consul 
admirable series."—John Bull, ‘ss 


THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. 
With Introduction to the Scries, by the Rey. J 
FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, 
and University Colleges, Oxford; late Master of 
the Modern School at Marlborough College. 1s, 


COWPER’S TASK. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A., Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. 2s. 
Part I. (Book I—The Sofa; Book If—The Time- 
iece). 9d. Part If. (Book IIf.—The Garden; Book 
V.—The Winter Evening). 9d. Part III. (Book V.. 
The Winter Morning Walk; Book V1.—The Winter 
Walk at Noon), 9d. 


SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL 
By J. SURTEES PHILLPOTIS, M.A. Head 
Master of Bedford School, formerly Fellow of 
New Oollege, Oxford. 2s 6d. 

Part I. (Canto I.. with Introduction, &2.), 9d. Part 

1I. (Cantos II. and IIL), 9d. Part If. (Cantos IV. and 

V.), 9d. Part IV. (Canto VI.), 9d. 


SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. ‘ 
Rugby School. 2s. 


and IV.), 94. Part ILI. (Cantos V. and VL), 9d. 
SCOTT’S WAVERLEY. ’ 
By H. W. EVE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wel- 
lington College. 


TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A., Assistant-Master at 
Marlborough College. 1s. 


SIMPLE POEMS. 

Edited by W. E. MULLINS, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Marlborough College. 84d. 

SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH’ 

POEMS. By H. H. TURNER, B.A., late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 

WORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION : — The 

Wanderer. By H. H. TURNER, B.A., late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 

MILTON S PARADISE LOST. 

By FRANCIS STORR, B.A., Assistant-Master at 

Marlborough College. Book I., 9d. Book IL, 9d. 

SELECTIONS from the SPECTATOR. 

By OSMUND AIRY, M.A., Assistant-Master at 

Wellington College. 1s. 

BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI. 

By W. P. SMITH, M.A. Assistant-Master at 

Winchester College. 1s. 

GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and 

DESERTED VILLAGE. By C. SANKEY, MA, 

Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 

SELECTIONS from BURNS'S POEMS. 

By A. M. BELL. M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes 

College, Edinburgh. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 

MOORE'S LIFE of BYRON. By FRANCIS 
STORR, B.A. 94. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON By FRANCIS 
STORBR, B.A. 9d. 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
H. F. BOYD, late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 9d. 

SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 

By W. E. MULLINS, M.A., Assistant-Master at 

Marlborough College. 

*,* The Geneva! Introduction to the Series will be found in 





Thomson's WINTER. 
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